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lies in the peoples 


it attracts 


By that we do not mean only the world-famous faces 
you often see at The Greenbrier. We mean also the 
backbone-of-America people who have been coming 
back, year after year, because here they can enjoy fine 
living amid beautiful surroundings with others of 
similar tastes. And The Greenbrier, located at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, is so easily reached by 
Chesapeake and Ohio streamliners. 
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Three top-flight golf courses, 
Sam Snead, pro 


World-famous sulphur baths 


fees 


Color tithe’ and decorated 
by Dorothy Draper 
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200 miles of scenic bridle trails 


Dancing to Meyer Davis music, 
movies nightly 


Churches Nearby 


Rates from $19 to $24 per day 


per person including superb meals 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


For reservations, 
write to The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Only an overnight trip from 
most eastern and mid-western cities by 
luxurious, all-room Pullmans 
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@ Like all magazines, except those being published on 
subsidies, JUBILEE lives, thrives and expands on new sub- 
scriptions and increased sales. Many of JUBILEE’S new 
subscriptions are the result of the efforts of its own sub- 
scriber-stockholders who tell relatives and friends about 
the magazine or who send out leaflets to their church, 
school and parish groups. This word-of-mouth and leaflet 
promotion is one of the most effective methods of selling 
JUBILEE. Consequently, JUBILEE’s editors hope each reader 
will help as much as possible in promoting the magazine 
and in getting new subscriptions. 

As one of JUBILEE’s readers, you can help JUBILEE ex- 
pand and increase by: 

1) Telling people about it—and encouraging them to 
subscribe; 

2) Passing out or mailing subscription material to 
your friends, and to your church and business groups 
( JUBILEE will send you free literature) ; 

3) Turning over your old copies of the magazine to 
potential subscribers; 

4) Supporting JUBILEE’s advertisers. (We have several 
new accounts in this issue, and more are scheduled for 
each succeeding issue. ) 

@ Most of the world today is a battlefield, where ideas 
as well as guns and bullets are the weap- 
ons. South Africa is one of the hottest 
of the hot spots in the insurgence of 
native populations against centuries of 
European domination. JUBILEE’s lead 
article in this issue was written by the 
Most Rev. Denis E. Hurley, O.M.L., 
the brilliant young Archbishop of Dur- 
ban, in Natal. He gives a penetrating analysis of the 
_ results of the South African government’s apartheid policy. 
' (The South African crisis is not to be confused with the 
Mau Mau troubles, which are taking place to the north, 
in Kenya.) 

@ Joe Dever, who wrote the text and captions for 

= “Boston Cop,” is himself a Bos- 
tonian and is the author of two 
novels—No Lasting Home and 
A Certain Widow. He is now 
working on a third, in addition 
to acting as shop steward and 





union local. A former fiction 
editor for the Bruce Publishing 
| Company, Mr. Dever has to his 
credit numerous short stories in 
a variety of Catholic magazines. He is pictured here with 
his wife, Margaret, and their four children. 

@ Walter Miles, who wrote and laid-out the article 
about George Nakashima, is a former editor of Look, and 
an architect and designer in his own right. A resident of 
Weston, Conn., Mr. Miles designed his own house, and 
now works as an artist with a New York furniture manu- 
facturer. 





| UNIQUE because .. 


. it is the first national 


picture magazine for a Catholic audience .. . 


UNIQUE because . . . you, as one of the first 50,000 
subscribers, will receive one share of Class A 


stock with each one-year subscription (at $5 per 


package) and will thus share in the ownership 
of JUBILEE and in its profits. 


LBL ec 


A Magazine of the Church & Her People 


HE Epitors of JUBILEE in- 

vite your participation in 
an exciting new publishing 
venture. The result of three 
years of preparatory work, 
JUBILEE will give a new vision 
of the Church and her people 
through the best techniques of 
modern pictorial journalism. 

Through the searching eye 
of the camera and the pene- 
trating insight of skilled 
writers and editors, JUBILEE 
will report the Church in all 
her beauty: her intellectual 
eminence, her hard work, her 
charity, her spirit of true 
peace. 

Current events, international 
news, the family and the re- 
ligious life, history, the liturgy, 
the arts and sciences, sports 
and _ entertai it — indeed 





every worthwhile field of man’s 
thought, work and play—vwill 
furnish subjects for JUBILEE’s 
text and picture coverage. 

JUBILEE’s subscription price 
is $4 per year (35¢ per copy 
on the newsstands)... . But to 
initial subscribers, JUBILEE’s 
editors are making this un- 
usual offer: In a plan inspired 
by the Social Encyclicals, the 
first 50,000 subscribers will 
receive one share of Class A 
stock with each one-year sub- 
scription, paying $5 for the 
package. 

As a charter subscriber, you 
will thus share in JUBILEE’s 
profits and its successes. Only 
50,000 charter packages are 
being offered (many have al- 
ready been bought), so reply 
immediately. 


public relations man for a labor’ 


Stock details: The A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., in order to 
promote and publish JuBILeE, offers 50,000 non-voting Class A 
shares, each share (par value $1) sold exclusively in combina- 
tion with one l-year subscription, at $5 per package. 

No underwriter is engaged in this offering of charter packages. 
They are being offered directly by the Corporation. The expenses 
connected with this offering are estimated at $30,000 (60¢ per 
package). A complete prospectus may be obtained through the 
magazine’s offices at 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Because these securities are believed to be exempt from regis- 
tration, they have not been registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; but such registration, if available, does 
not indicate the securities have been either approved or dis- 
approved by the Commission or that the Commission has con- 
sidered the accuracy of the statements in this communication. 


TO BUY JUBILEE’S CHARTER PACKAGES, use order form 
below, or send check or money order ($5 per package) directly 
to JUBILEE, Dept. G, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Dept. G, Jubilee, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16: 


0 Enclosed is $. ‘C1 I would like an ordinary 





for _________ charter sub- 
scription packages at $5 per 
package. 


CO Please bill me for 





subscription (without stock). 
Enclosed is $ for 
subscriptions at $4 each. 


(0 Please bill me for 














charter packages. subscriptions. 
Name 

Street 

City. State. 





* 13 issues if you enclose payment now! 





JUBILEE is published monthly by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Copyright 1953 by the A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc, All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention. Application for entry as second class matter under the Act of March 3, 1879 is pending. 
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FRIENDS 


That Pay Their Way 


. Al of our leading American 
corporations can be very good 
friends when chosen with discrimi- 
nation. In this respect they are not 
too different from people. Having 
had a good many years of acquaint- 
ance with stocks, we feel we are 
qualified to tell you which ones 
would be the best friends for you. 

Arranging an introduction is not 
very difficult and, because stocks 
can do so much for people, every- 
one should go out of his way to 
seek personal advantage from own- 
ing some. 

The basic purposes that you might 
have are: 


1.To get generous income right 
now, with confidence that it 
will continue. 


2.To accumulate a_ substantial 
amount of money for retire- 
ment, as capital for a business, 
or just to have money if you 
need it. 


3.To participate in a venture- 
some business in the hope of 
making a profit. This last pur- 
pose is more difficult, but the 
first two are readily achieved. 


We would be pleased to have you 
visit us at one of our offices, and we 
feel sure that we can show you that 
there is really nothing difficult about 
providing yourself with an appro- 
priate investment program. If you 
prefer, we will be glad to send you 
our current Investment Letter as a 
sample of our service for investors 
which we provide for our clientele, 
—just phone or write for a copy. 


Mc DONNELL & (Co. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND OTHER LEADING EXCHANGES 





NEW YORK 
120 Broadway 
254 Park Avenue 


REctor 2-7800 
PLaza 5-1280 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
One Press Plaza Asbury Park 2-0777 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Buhl Building WOodward 5-2131 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The second issue... 


..-1 was impressed by the wide range of 
subjects and countries covered. The impres- 
sion was even more favorable after reading 
the timely, well-written articles. You have 
succeeded in editing a magazine of interna- 
tional scope in keeping with the universal 
character of the Church and it should prove 
an important factor in bringing closer to- 
gether Catholics everywhere. By presenting 
the problems and activities of the Church 
and her people throughout the world, you 
are paving the way to a greater understand- 
ing among Catholics of different nationalities 
which may eventually lead to better relations 
among nations. 

CARMEN FONNEGRA 
New York City 


I pray upon you the choicest blessings 
for success. May you secure a share of what 
furnishes the groceries to magazine publish- 
ers. 

THomas K. GorMAN 
Titular Bishop of Rhasus 
Dallas, Texas 


- . » JUBILEE est arrivé ici mais il a été im- 
médiatement kidnappé. Vous est-il possible 
de m’en envover par avion un autre? 

J-P. Dusots-DUMEE 
Paris, France 


I want to add my belated praises and 
compliments...I am delighted with the first 
two numbers, and have showed them to 
friends. 

... 1 asked for JUBILEE at newsstands. The 
first didn’t have it, but the second did, so I 
bought a copy. The newsman remarked that 
“It’s a good magazine. A lot of people are 
asking for it.” 

Eima F. Gavican 
New York City 


Magnifico and catholic and Catholic are the 
adjectives that floated through my mind as I 
leafed through it. 

CHarLotTe M. MEAGHER 
Buffalo, New York 


I am very happy over JUBILEE... 
All the Dominicans of Oak Park are sing- 
ing your praises! 
HELEN BRowNE 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am sure that there is a place for such 
journals in the reading of both priests and 
laity. 

Louis B. Kucera 
Bishop of Lincoln 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


... You have created a work of art. 
Pau. DIpIEer 
St. Albans, New York 


I was surprised to find that I enjoyed 
JUBILEE magazine as much if not more than 
those longer in circulation, such as, Look, 
Life and The Saturday Evening Post. 


I am sure that thousands of readers will 
agree that this new magazine is the begin- 
ning of fine, clean-cut, Christian reading. 

Tuomas A. McCase 
Howard Beach, New York 


..-A wonderful and enlightening mag- 
azine... 
JUBILEE has set an outstanding example 
of militant Catholicism in action. 
Joun J. Kane 
New York City 


. . . [JUBILEE] surpassed my expectations. 

You have managed a nice coverage of sub- 
ject matter, with the exception of sports. For 
the latter I say, “Deo gratias.” 

Has anyone told you that Andrea Lock 
on your cover [May] is a dead ringer for 
a Botticelli head? 

AnprRew W. Case 
State College, Pennsylvania 


..-Congratulations. It is heartening to 
know that there is still some wonderful Cath- 
olic action going on in this topsy-turvy world 
of today. 

Joun URBAN, Jr. 
St. Albans, New York 


...It is my firm conviction that every ef- 
fort should be made to copy the effective 
and appealing methods of Life Magazine. 

The Ortiz Family—frightening. ..sensa- 
tionalism. 

..-Too much religion! 

Aurrep H. JAHN 
Brooklyn, New York 


Your second issue was still better than the 
first. The “Creation of the World” was one 
of the most beautiful things I’ve seen in any 
magazine. The “Priest Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain” was simply tremendous. 

Rosert Juco 
New York City 


An excellent magazine! Your articles and 
typography are outstanding. 
. . . You are to be highly commended for 
such an outstanding Christian endeavor. 
Lou Torok 
San Francisco, California 


JUBILEE is wonderful! We certainly are 
working for its success—everyone that comes 
to the house finds a flier about JUBILEE in 
his pocket when he leaves. 

Betty GANNON 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


The Ortiz Family: 


Loud “Bravissimos” to JUBILEE. The sec- 
ond issue was even better than the first—and 
the first was very fine indeed! 

You are greatly to be commended for 
your frank appraisal of the Puerto Rican 
situation, which should evoke “mea culpas” 


(Continued on page 6) 
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OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $19.95 oly 
in publishers’ editions) fe 


YF. you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books shown 
on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the Family Reading 
Club. Founded to select and distribute books which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without being objectionable in any way, the Family 
Reading Club is just what you have been looking for! Read, below, how the 
Club brings you the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the 
coupon to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


Club Offers sascesse 


89 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 





PEACE OF SOUL 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 

Bishop Sheen tells us what we have 
forgotten: that man’s inner con- 
flicts are resolved through God's 
love only, and that our salvation 
can come only from renewed con- 
tact with the surging reservoir of 
energy and faith within ourselves. 
Perhaps no other book will ever 
have as immediate and lasting an 
effect on your happiness. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEART 

By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
In “‘Lift Up Your Heart’’ Bishop 
Sheen says that every person finds 
himself on one of three levels of 
existence. He gives simple and prac- 
tical advice on how you can raise 
yourself from one level to the next 
higher level — destroy bad habit 
patterns and rid yourself of anxiety 
and despair to achieve the greatest 
degree of fulfillment. 








Thorndike-Barnhart DIC- 
OVER TIONARY. 


ONE-HALF 
MILLION 


Incorporates 
all the advances in dic- 
tionary-making achieved 
during the last century. 
Contains 80,000 entries, 
700 illustrations, 900 
pages. A must volume for 
the permanent library! 


cories 
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THE SOJOURNER by 
Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings. Ase and Ben—more 
different men neverlived— 
yet thiswoman worshipped 
both. What happened 
when she chose makes the 


year’s most gripping nov- 
edition, 





el! Pub. $3.50. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
by Richard H. Pougb. All 
land and water birds east 
of Rockies described and 
illustrated with almost 
1,000 glorious full-color 
pictures. Most — 
ever published. Set of 2 
vols. Pub. edition, $6.50 





MARY LINCOLN dy 

Ruth Painter Randall, 

How did this vivacious, 

talented young girl be- 

come one of history's 

f most controversial wom- 
uf} en? What is the truth 
about her marriage to Lin- 
coln? Pub edition, $5.75. 





WHICH 3 OF THE BOOKS 
SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
DO YOU WANT? 
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MAIL TOUPON Now! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersHip 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7-J, MINEOLA, NEW: YORK 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
° If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled 











Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss : (Please print) 
Street and No 
City. Zone. State 
Same offer in Canada. 
Age, r. [ saaress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, on. | 
Under 2i...... Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada. 





( Audubon Bird I 
Guides (set) l 


(CD Creative Home 
Decorating 4 


CJ Litt Up Your Heart! 
(CO Mary Lincoln i 
(Peace of Soul l 
(1) The Sojourner 


C) The Story of Amer- 
ica in Pictures 1 


(CD Thorndike-Barnhart 1% 
Desk Dictionary 
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THE STORY OF AMER- 


ICA IN PICTURES by 
Alan C. Collins. A 
thrilling tig oe of our 
lee history from Columbus’ 
voyage to Eisenhower's 
rps: election in gripping page- 
size pictures, Full descrip- 
tive text. Pub. ed., $7.50. 


SSS ne oe WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 

unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
books you can safely leave where older 
children can read them if they wish— 
books to be retained in your home library 
with pride 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
~ Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 






CREATIVE HOME DECO- 

RATING dy the Rockows. 

at Work wonders with this 

“ new, revised manual ! Cov- 

4 ers latest trends ; contains 

700 pictures, 
charts and 


dozens of 
“‘show-how”’ 


rooms. Step-by-step meth- 
Nar ods. Pub. edition, $5.95. 


Free ‘'Bonus'’ Books 

The Family —— Club distributes a 
“‘Bonus’’ Book free for each four Club 
,Selections you take. These books will 
“meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of $3.00 to $4.00 in the publishers’ 
original editions—saves you from 35% 
to 50% on each book you accept. And 
when the value of the Bonus Books is 
figured in, you can save as much as 60% 
of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
















CLIMAX OF THE FILM, AS OF MARIA’S 








LIFE, BEGINS WHEN ALESSANDRO REVEALS THE DEPTH OF HIS LUST. 


“GIRL FROM THE MARSHES” 


LIFE OF SAINT MARIA GORETTI MAKES A POWERFUL MOVIE 


“Girl From The Marshes” is the story of Maria Goretti, 
and, in the moving, poetic realism of the current Italian 
cinema, it demonstrates for all and forever that Pius XII 
was absolutely right and divinely guided in finding his 
saint for our century. Maria is identified with her people, 
the poor and betrayed, of whom our time has made so 
many. And she identifies herself with Christ in the Passion, 
desperately asking that the cup may pass, yet bowing to the 
will of God, expressed, incomprehensibly, in the sins of the 
world; concerned, throughout the ordeal and martyrdom, 
less with the breaking of the body than with the horror of 
the tortured soul inflicting the torture. The film is a pene- 
trating and beautiful study of one soul’s rocky path to saint- 
hood. It is also a prayer and a tribute for those who suffer 
in our century. Maria Goretti’s dearly held virginity is no 
sterile thing, but a sign of her spiritual integrity in a milieu 
where personal integrity was the first and most readily 
given sacrifice exchanged for the daily bread we pray for 
and the false peace of acquiescence. 

Augusto Genina, who made the film, is a director in the 





full, or Italian, sense of the word. He writes script, casts, 
directs, edits, and on occasion handles the camera and the 
lights. In the current Italian style, he procured his actors 
by going to the locale of the movie and testing peasants 
until he filled his complement. The result of the method. 
and the man, is a masterpiece of cinema. The essence of 
sanctity comes through with great clarity; the film can also 
be regarded as a sociological document of poor people. 
related with compassion rare in sociology. Genina has 
penetrated the inner lives of the oppressed to reveal the tre- 
mendous dignity that Christ can bring forth from squalor. 

“Girl From The Marshes” was released in Rome to co- 
incide with the canonization of Maria Goretti in 1950. It 
won three prizes at the Venice Festival of that year, and 
has since been playing to vast audiences all over Europe. 
In America it will be shown generally under the auspices 
of local or diocesan Catholic organizations, which is fitting 
for a film which is probably the greatest single service art 
has rendered religion in our time. (Amber Films, 113 W. 


42nd St., N. Y. C.) —FRANK GETLEIN 
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THE GORETTIS, a desperately poor agricultural laboring family, ALESSANDRO, son of the overseer, takes Maria Goretti to the sea. She 
wander through the malarial swamps below Rome, asking only for is overwhelmed by the sight, ‘com’ il paradiso’, but, watching her, 
work. They finally find a job on a farm run by a brutal overseer. Alessandro nurtures the compulsive lust which will destroy them both. 
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HER FATHER’S DEATH from malaria leaves Maria with 


no earthly defense against Alessandro’s increasing lust. 


CRAZED by his lust, Alessandro, after a merciless 


pursuit, corners Maria, kills her when she refuses him. 





MARIA FORGIVES Alessandro and 

dies praying for his repentence. 

é Throughout, although worried about 

¢ es i ” her own fate and her own life, her 
ALESSANDRO is led away. He served 27 principal, horrifying concern was the THE PEOPLE saw at once the sacrificial 
years in prison, is now a monastic lay-brother. hideous warp in Alessandro’s soul. sanctity of her life and of her martyrdom. 
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CATHOLICISM 
IN AMERICA 


The attitudes of Catholics toward 
key political and social issues in the 
United States is the subject of a com- 
prehensive series of articles currently 
appearing in The Commonweal. A 
group of Catholic laymen will eval- 
vate these widely discussed attitudes, 
and their effects, in coming issues of 


THE 
COMMONWEAL 


These articles will include: 


Catholics and Pressure Groups 
by Frank Getlein 


Catholics and American Politics 
by Daniel F. Cleary 


Catholics and Literature 
by Henry Rago 

Catholics and Religious Art 
by Maurice Lavanoux 


Clergy and Laity 
by Joseph M. Duffy, Jr. 


Catholic Separatism 
by John Kane 


Catholics and Education 
by Joseph E. Cunneen 


Catholics and Isolationism 
by James O’Gara 


Catholics and Social Reform 
by Edward A. Marciniak 


Catholics and Other Faiths 

by Theodore Maynard 
A trial subscription to The Commonweal or- 
dered on the attached coupon (or a fac- 


simile) will begin with the first article on 
this list. 


Special Introductory Offer: 
17 Weeks for $2 


THE COMMONWEAL 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Please send the next 17 issues. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


BSE Se ee nee ee re eee 
J753 


(CD If you enclose $2 with this order we will 
also send you the two issues containing 
Catholics and American Democracy by John 
Cogley. 
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Letters (Continued from page 2) 


from all right-thinking Catholics around 
New York... . 

“The Creation” and “Monastery” were a 
visual delight. The beauty of the text and 
the suburb photographs combined to make 
two wonderful articles and I hope you will 
have many more like them. 

Keep up the good work! Your intelligent 
approach to everything from the lives of the 
saints to current problems of concern to 
Catholics is most refreshing—and I wish you 
all possible success in future issues. 

BLANCA DEL RIo 
New York City 


. . . One who is an ordinary reader, and 
not a trained statistician or social worker, 
would get the impression that there are only 
two settlement houses in all New York to 
offset the 80-odd storefront proselytizing 
non-Catholic missions. 

. .- Mr. McKeon’s information is patently 
out-of-date. To cite only one instance, there 
is a well-publicized settlement house for 
Puerto Ricans at 134 East 29th Street, St. 
Stephen’s Spanish Community Center. It is 
directed by my assistant, Father Lawrence 
Soler, T.O.R., a Spanish priest. . . . More- 
over, in recent months His Eminence Cardi- 
nal Spellman has appointed Monsignor 
Joseph Connolly to supervise all the Puerto 
Rican work in New York and he has been 
most active in the field. 

Rev. Micuaet A: McGuire, Pastor 
St. Stephen’s Church 
New York City 


Congratulations upon the story “The Ortiz 
Family.” It is excellently done and very 
necessary knowledge for all our citizens. 

Joun T. BALFE 
New York City 


Congratulations and gratefulness for the 
wonderful article: “The Ortiz Family.” I am 
glad, for I realize that JUBILEE is fully aware 
of the problems the Puerto Ricans are suffer- 
ing in New York City. There will be mutual 
understanding, love and respect toward new- 
comers, if JUBILEE and the rest of the 
Catholic and secular magazines keep on 
stressing it. It is something that has to be 
shown. They deserve it as our brothers and 
sisters in Christ. 

Rev. Mr. CererIno MARTELL 
New York City 


The first issue... 


. (Congratulations) ... for the very 
readable initial issue of JuBiLeE. I had to 
read the contents at one sitting—that’s how 
interested I was in the subjects. 

The photo and art work is top notch and 
I feel sure that the standards will be main- 
tained in subsequent issues. 
American Catholics have had need for a 
monthly of this kind for some time. 
Sanpo BoLocna 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


A few days ago I received the first copy 
of JUBILEE. It is exactly what we need. I ex- 


tend my congratulations and pray God to 
bless you in your effort to give the world 
some good, clean literature. You may count 
on the undersigned as a booster for JUBILEE. 
Macte virtute esto! 
Dante. J. Gercke 
Bishop of Tucson 
Tucson, Arizona 


... It’s great—“formidable,” the French 
would say if they could read it in their own 
tongue. 

The cover’s terrific . . . The woodcuts are 
certainly unique—I can see them on paro- 
chial school walls all over the country. The 
pictures are most professional. The type : 
easy on the eyes... 


D 


PETER WaALs 
Paris, Franc 


Quite a few people have come to me wit! 
questions and some with complaints . 
Some of the unfounded complaints are the 
usual run of armchair criticism any ne\ 
publication will inevitably meet. The com- 
monest one is: “It doesn’t look like Life.” 

Dennis Howarp 
Newark, New Jersey 


“In vain do-we build churches and schools. 
if we do not wield a militant press”—Pius X. 
We congratulate you upon your marvelous 
contributions to Catholic press work. 

SisTeRS OF LoreET10 
Toronto, Canada 


. JUBILEE is splendid, especially thie 
woodcuts. : 
Wituram F. Scuenx, CPPS 
Xenia, Ohio 


See page 56.—Kd. 


Congratulations on the first number of 
JUBILEE! It was all excellent—from the 
“Cold War” to the “Incomparable Cris- 
tianis,” and from St. Alban’s reredos to thie 
final plate in color. 

GorDON BoDENWEIN 
Mexico 


JUBILEE is wonderful! It arrived here early 
this week, and I am delighted with it. 

The article on the New York waterfront 
situation I thought was an especially aus- 
picious opener—shows how a Catholic maga- 
zine can be a real force. The little girl on 
the cover still touches me. And the pieces 
on the Church and the European political 
situation—including the one on the life of 
the French working-class family—I think are 
extremely informative for American Cath- 
olics who live in such a different atmosphere. 

Lots FLANAGA\ 
Ankara, Turkey 


My first copy of JUBILEE has come, ari 
come as a pleasant surprise. I had subscribed 
with the idea that it was an interesti:: 
gamble and, at any rate, could be pigeo:- 
holed somehow as “Catholic Action.” Now, 
far from feeling like a benefactor, I seem ‘0 
myself to have gotten a bargain and m) 


full money’s worth. 
R. A. Ditton 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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JUBILEE’s COVER 
shows 19-day-old Thad- 
deus Cook, who has just 
received the Sacrament 
of Baptism. As the, pic- 
tures, which begin on 
page 16, show, Thaddeus 
is a normal infant: He 
cried all the way through 
the ceremonies. 
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New Books of _ 
Social Impact 








Father Tompkins 
of Nova Scotia 


By GEORGE BOYLE. The first full- 
length biography of the priest, pro- 
fessor and pioneer worker in the 
co-operative movement who was an 
integral part of Nova Scotian life 
for more than three decades. On 
the occasion of “Father Jimmy’s” 
Golden Jubilee in 1952, Pope Pius 
XII called him a “well-deserving 
apostle of social movement and a 
zealous pastor.” Those qualities 
shine from every page of this inti- 
mate portrait of a dynamic person- 
ality, a book filled with human 
interest and social significance. 





Industrialism 
and the Popes 


By MARY LOIS EBERDT, C.H.M., Ph. D. 
and 
GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Ph.D. 


The first source book of Papal texts 
on principles basic to the Industry 
Council Plan and allied labor and 
econorhic questions. Its contents are 
drawn from encyclicals, letters, ad- 
dresses and allocutions of the Popes 
from Leo XIII to the present and 
include comprehensive index, com- 
mentary, and bibliographies. “Ex- 
actly what we need...a definitive 
reference work...a superb com- 
pilation.”—The Catholic Messenger 
$3.50 


At your bookstore 


P. J. KENEDY 


& SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 8 










































Hate, fear and violence sweep across Africa as the tension 


between Black, White, Colored and Indiah increases. Center: Black children, 


whose parents left the security of the kraal for jobs in 
mines and factories, play in one of the endless slums that engulf 


South African cities from Capetown to Pretoria. Right: An Indian, the 


| by DENIS E. HURLEY, O.MLI. - 


§ t South Africa 


T WAS SAID of the pioneering Boer that he could make 
his way anywhere and face any peril if you provided 
him with a horse, a gun and a Bible. His descendants, 

the Afrikaners, have remained good horsemen, crack shots 
and dour Bible Christians. The Bible, especially their inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, has sunk deeply into the 
national soul; and to this day they retain an almost religious 
conviction concerning their mastery over the Black races. 
_ They are not naturally cruel and oppressive; they are often 
| paternal, establishing relations with their Black servants 
| that make the latter practically members of the family; but 
' they see nothing in the Bible telling them that Black men 
' should evolve and aspire to a greater share in civil rights 
and economic opportunity. 

The Afrikaners have given a new word to the political 
jargon of the world, apartheid. Literally the word means 
“separateness.” Politically and socially it spells dynamite, 
for it sums up the attitudes and ambitions of an influential 
' section of a small White population outnumbered four to 
_ one by the non-Whites, but desperately determined to hold 
_ its position of supremacy at the tip of a Black Man’s con- 


_ tinent. 


_ South Africa is such a patch-work of races lacking 
_ cohesion that one can not speak of South Africa as a 
| nation. There are 2,600,000 Whites in South Africa, of 
_ whom 60% call themselves Afrikaners and speak Afri- 
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victim of African rioters, is aided by a friendly European. 


kaans. They derive from the original Dutch settler stock 
liberally injected with French Huguenot blood. The other 
40% call themselves South Africans and speak English. 
The Blacks belong to the Bantu race, number about 8,300,- 
000, ‘and are distinguished among several tribes speaking 
languages differing considerably one from another but with 
similar grammatical construction. Zulu, Sesuto, Xosa and 
Setchwana predominate. The Colored people of mixed 
European, African and Asiatic blood number about a 
million, and 300,000 Indians complete the picture. 


I THE AFRICAN population we are confronted with a 
people passing in rapid and soul-shattering manner from 
a primitive culture to the turmoil of twentieth century 
materialistic civilization. They are a strange mixture of 
old tribal ideas, customs and usages and modern ways 
of life. Though awakening from the long sleep that made 
Africa the Dark Continent, they are still slow to adapt 
themselves, unskilled in agriculture, lacking dexterity of 
touch, with little art or craft, something of a musical sense, 
and a natural if wordy gift of oratory, Their comforts are 
almost non-existent. Physically they are robust, but sin- 
gularly non-resistent to disease. Their social fabric has 
been broken down or is rapidly disintegrating, for the 
chief (shorn of all effective authority) and the tribe can 
command little loyalty and respect from men who migrate 
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The Native African—worker, miner, house servant, rickshaw boy—forms a restless 
psychological ocean surrounding a bitter and powerful white Afrikaner island. Of Afrikaner triumphs in the last 
elections, Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan (above) says, “We are now master in our own house.” 


into cities to work and pick up a veneer of White ways 
and manners. Polygamy is disappearing but a sound 
Christian substitute is difficult to find, since family life is 
disrupted by migratory labor. 

Some Africans have become totally urbanized; a great 
proportion of the remainder, dwelling as labor tenants on 
farms, have no tribal home. Their remaining reservations 
are often poor and over-crowded. Their cattle, still highly 
prized, are frequently underfed and worthless. Up to 30% 

of African children receive some veneer of education; a 
few attain high school standard, to become teachers; a very 
small number reach university standard and enter the pro- 
fessions. This education, though achieving some results, 
often leaves an observer with the impression that it is skin 
deep—not assimilated by the mind and the person. 

Politically the African is still a child. Centuries of de- 
pendence upon hereditary chiefs, whose rule ran along 
fixed and unvarying lines, have left him without incentive 
and leadership under changed conditions. But the young 
“intellectuals”—doctors, teachers, lawyers—are learning 
the new methods, the ways of democracy, the appeal of 
national and racial sentiment, the power of grievances. 
Their university education, so violently divorced from their 
social background, has left them somewhat academic and 
doctrinnaire; they still lack numbers, leadership and or- 
ganization; but they are learning. Unfortunately their own 
problem looms so large that they do. not alwavs see the 
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danger lurking in suspect alliances with Moscow agents. 
Their political organ is the African National Congress, 
which comes in for much hawk-eyed police attention. 


HE SouTH AFRICAN WHITES firmly believe that they 

have built a home for themselves at the end of the 
African continent; they do not want to relinquish it; they 
do not want to surrender their White culture, their White 
supremacy, their White way of life; but, on all sides, they 
see themselves outnumbered by their non-White neighbors 
and they fear for the future. This is true of all White South 
Africans, but the point has greater urgency in the case of 
the Afrikaners. Their social and political mentality is sucK 
that it is very difficult for them to contemplate any conces- 
sions to the Blacks. Just consider the following: 

Firstly, they know no other home but South Africa. 
Holland is too remote in time and distance to be anything 
but an affectionate memory. They are separated from the 
land of their ancestors by six thousand miles and three 
hundred years of divergent development. South Africa is 
for them the home, the motherland, the soil in which their 
roots are fast imbedded. 

Secondly, that soil of South Africa has been stained 
often by the blood of their forefathers, in wars against 
England, in wars against the Black tribesmen from whom 
they wrested it. They tried hard to set up their own free 
country in South Africa by founding the Orange River 
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Crouched in a vein 4,000 ft. down, an African miner digs for gold. He'll quarry five tons of 
rock for each ounce of gold. He earns $11 weekly, sleeps seven to a room in a segregated compound. 


and Transvaal Republics. When in 1886 gold was discov- 
ered on a lonely Transvaal farm, the influx of English- 
speaking people was more than the tiny Boer republic could 
handle, and both Orange River and the Transvaal went 
down together in the Boer War of 1899-1902. Nevertheless, 
the dream of a Republic exclusively their own—a Boer 
South Africa—still haunts the Afrikaners. 

Thirdly, their religion, Calvinism, made them great 
readers of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament. The 
theme of the Old Testament, the providential mission of a 
chosen race, entered into the very fibre of their being. 
When in 1836 they set out for the Great Trek, the migra- 
tion north from the Cape of Good Hope, to escape English 
domination, the story of Israel’s escape from Egypt sus- 
tained them. Through the haze and dust of the wagon 
tracks, across the rolling space of the South African veld, 
they saw themselves as another chosen race, destined by 
God to wander in the wilderness and conquer a promised 
land from its Chanaanite inhabitants; and these Chanaan- 
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ites were the black races who had got there before them: 
the Zulus, the Xosas and the Basutos, 

The English-speaking South Africans may not share the 
biblical principles of the Afrikaner; but the majority 
unconsciously and unquestionably share most of his 
conclusions. 


HE FORMULATION of. “Native Policy” was embarked 

upon almost as soon as the Union (consisting of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Transvaal, Orange Free State and 
Natal) was proclaimed in 1910. In that year there came 
together representatives of two trends: the liberal trend of 
the Cape Colony and the restrictive trend of the defunct 
Boer Republics. The Natal policy was a compromise, in- 
clining more toward Boer ideas. 

The Cape policy had little chance of prevailing against 
the combined efforts of the Transvaal, Orange Free Staie 
and Natal; and, though it salvaged some concessions for 
its own non-Whites, it had to bow to the majority will in 
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the formulation of a general Native Policy, perhaps not 
entirely with the disapproval of many of its citizens. 

This general Native Policy was segregation. 

Residential segregation was to be brought about by an 
extension of the already existing system of Native reserva- 
tions. The year 1913 saw the first enactment of segregation 
law, the Land Act, and succeeding years saw further meas- 
ures adopted for the purpose of defining and safeguarding 
the principle of segregation in urban areas—in economic 
activity, education, political representation, and practically 
every sphere of life, public and private. - 

While official segregation was being fervently pursued, 
three factors were at work which tended to undermine it 
completely. 

The first was the space factor. It was simply impossible 
to find enough territory to make Native reservations any- 
thing but a ridiculous mockery. White farmers were not 
prepared to surrender their lands for the resettlement of 
African peasants, 
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The second factor was the economic one. The South 
African Native population, unable to gain a living in the 
restricted and impoverished reservations, moved into urban 
areas in great numbers to find work, especially into the 
goldfields of Johannesburg. Furthermore, great numbers of 
Africans had always lived on European farms and worked 
for the owners. The farmers could not do without them; 
and now, ne’ther could the mine owners and industrialists. 
Today the African is an integral part of South African 
economy; the type of work he is allowed to do is restricted 
by the “Color Bar Act” governing South African labor; 
but he is absolutely essential on the economic front. 

The third factor was education. Missionary bodies, 
Protestant as well as Catholic, are mainly responsible for 
the growth of Native education. However, the Government 
has gradually become aware of its duty in this matter, and 
of recent years the development of education among the 
non- White races has made remarkable strides. South Africa 
probably spends far more money on public education than 
any other African territory. 

Now these three factors—lack of space for African rural 
settlement, integration in the economic scene, and educa- 
tion—work powerfully against segregation and in favor of 
co-operation and assimilation. It is indeed difficult to see 
how any thinking person could honestly subscribe to a 
policy which aims at excluding four-fifths of the population 
permanently from the rights and opportunities of a society 
of which they constitute so important a part. 


B: THE END of the second World War the extent to which 
Africans had become permanently urbanized shook 
South Africa out of its complacency. It suddenly realized 
that its major cities were fringed about with “black belts” 


of African bread-line workers housed under the most fright- 
ful conditions. The “shanty towns” had grown prodigiously 
during the War. They constituted a threat to health, moral- 
ity and public order. The urbanization of so many Africans 
made it clear that integration was proceeding at an alarm- 
ing rate, and that the old idea of the reservations’ providing 
a stable home for the migratory labor of the cities was dead 
and buried. That was a body blow for segregation. 

What was the new policy to be? More segregation. It 
came up under the name of apartheid in the General Elec- 
tion of 1948 and, together with the appeal of Afrikaner 
sentiment, won power for Dr. Daniel F. Malan’s Nation- 
alist Party. The name was new, but the article was the 
same; and the Nationalists set about throwing up a few 
more outworks around the tottering fortress of White 
exclusiveness. They claimed that there was no question of 
injustice or oppression but merely the establishment of 
conditions under which each race could develop along its 
own lines, overlooking the fact that Africans and Colored 
today have scarcely any alterhative but to imitate the White 
Man and his institutions, Two or three decades ago the rest 
of the world would scarcely have raised an eyebrow; but 
the postwar world of the United Nations and the emanci- 
pated colonial peoples were sensitive to such irritants. The 
Nationalists found themselves the bad boys of the demo- 
cratic world and promptly blamed it on the propaganda of 
their political opponents. 

So South Africa stands at the crossroads. Its White 
population is an uneasy association of Afrikaners and 
English-speaking South Africans. The Nationalist Party 
represents Afrikaner sentiment and the policy of clear-cut, 
uncompromising White supremacy. The United Party rep- 
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resents the political views of the English-speaking popula- 
tion and of those Afrikaners who desire more co-operation 
between the two White races. Though some of its supporters 
tend to be liberal in racial policy, the party itself can offer 
no clearly defined opposition to apartheid. It has to court 
the Afrikaner vote and to avoid rushing ahead of English- 
speaking public opinion—largely if not extremely segrega- 
tionist. It can, therefore, differ from the Nationalists only 
in formula and detail. 

Even the great constitutional battle involving Parliament 
and the Supreme Court waged during the past two years 
over Dr. Malan’s attempt to deprive Colored voters of 
ordinary parliamentary franchise was bitterly contested by 
the United Party, less because of the rights of Colored than 
because Dr. Malan’s action would have wiped out a few 
thousand United Party votes. Though of necessity com- 
mitted to compromise and political expediency, the United 
Party and its allies still command the greater popular vote 
(760,000 to 652,000 in the election of last April). Yet be- 
cause of the delimitation of electoral constituencies which 
favors the rural areas, the United Party won only 61 seats 
to the Nationalists’ 94. 

While White South Africa casts desperately around for 
an answer to its problems, while its political parties play 
around with the dynamite of the color question, time moves 
on inexorably and with it the growth and evolution of the 
non-White races. The great majority are still far from the 
day when they will be ready to participate fully in the politi- 
cal, cultural and economic life of the country. There is no 
question of a sudden revolutionary change. The big prob- 
lem is to decide now on the correct principles and methods 
of future development. On that decision hangs the fate of 
South Africa. 


HIS IS THE racial situation that makes South Africa’s 
problem so complex. White South Africans on whom 
the fateful decisions depend resent criticism from abroad, 
for they feel that outsiders can not understand their position 
and are doctrinnaire gn their appraisal of the discrimina- 
tion prevailing in this country. The South African retort 
could be worded thus: “The true story of South Africa is 
that we Whites have made this country what it is. We found 
it savage and uncultivated; we have built its cities, rail- 
roads, highways, hospitals, schools, universities. We have 
dug its mines, laid out its farms, built up its industries. 
Granted, the Black Man has helped with the unskilled 
labor, but what is unskilled labor without drive, direction 
and organization? In the process of civilizing this country 
we have raised enormously the Black Man’s standard of 
living, built his schools and hospitals, admitted him to our 
universities. People complain that he sometimes suffers 
from poverty and unfavorable working conditions; but is 
South Africa the only country where that happens? The 
Black Man is slow to adapt himself, he can not yet fend 
for himself, he lacks initiative and enterprise. When he 
suffers a set-back, he can not remedy the situation alone; 
he waits for the White Man to do it. We do our best, but in 
a changing world we can not attend to his every misfortune 
as soon as it occurs. It takes time and money. The differ- 
ences between the Black Man and ourselves are enormous. 
Why shouldn’t they be reflected in our legislation? We have 
got to be practical and realistic.” 
What is the attitude of the Catholic Church toward this 
distressing human problem? Her attitude is governed very 
much by the position she occupies and the forces she com- 
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mands. Catholics are a minority in South Africa, less than 
5% of the total population. Worse still, the Afrikaners with 
their predominant position in politics may be said to be 
entirely untouched by Catholic influence, for the few con- 
verts from the Dutch Reformed Church represent a drop 
in the ocean, and by their conversion they become 
strangers to their own people. Further, the Catholic Church 
has scarcely emerged from the pioneering stage. Of the 21 
dioceses in the Union, only three are entrusted to seculer 
clergy; the rest are still in the hands of missionary congr»- 
gations. At least 80% of the clergy and probably a higher 
proportion of brothers and sisters come from oversea:. 
Missionary work among the Africans is progressing favo: - 
ably and the Catholic effort in schools and hospitals s 
intense—out of all proportion to population figures. Cathv- 
lic institutions receive their fair share of Governmert 
financial aid. 

The growth of Catholic influence is frequently the topic 
of alarmed discussion at synods of the Dutch Reforme 
Church. Only recently certain proposals to deal with the 
“Roman Menace” were quoted by a journal of this church: 

(1) “All schools, hospitals, orphanages, etc., should come 
directly under the government and should be based 
on Protestant-Christian principles. 

(2) “No more Roman priests, nuns, teachers or immi- 
grants should be allowed to enter the country. 

(3) “All Roman priests, teachers or members of the 
Roman Church who attack Protestants, or who try 
to undermine the government or our Christian 
educational system, should be deported immediately. 

. (4) “No Roman propagandist literature should be al- 
lowed to enter the country, nor should such litera- 
ture be printed or circulated here.” 

Afrikaner politicians, however, disclaim any intention of 
discriminating against the Catholic Church. 

Despite the fears of the Dutch Reformed Church, Catho- 
lics do not represent a great force in the life of the country. 
Catholic ideals and teaching scarcely affect its public life 
and social atmosphere. White Catholics generally accept 
the racial situation as they find it, though of recent years 
there have been stirrings of conscience and some evidence 
of a desire to face up to the problem in the light of the 
Gospel. In June, 1952, the Catholic Hierarchy published 
a statement on race relations, Setting forth the Christian 
duties of charity, justice and prudence, the statement called 
racial discrimination “an offense against the right of non- 
Europeans to their natural dignity as human persons.” I! 
went on to point out-that though the rights of non-Whites 
are respected in theory, discriminatory legislation seri- 
ously hampers the exercise of these rights. Finally, it stated 
that while justice demands that non-Whites “be permitted 
to evolve gradually towards full participation in the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural life of the country,” the non- 
Whites should work hard “to prepare themselves for the 
duties connected with the rights they hope to enjoy.” 

The Church’s contribution to the solution of the problem 
will consist of timely reminders to the White population 
of its Christian duties, an effort to spread its influenc: 
among White South Africans, especially Afrikaners, an: 
the steady pursuit of its missionary labors among the non 
Whites in order to provide them with the Christian prin 
ciples so necessary in a period of transition. A lot depend: 
on the emergence of a native African clergy. The recen 
consecration of a native Bishop of Basutoland is perhaps « 
sign of the times and a promise for the future. —END 
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Today Africa is aflame with new ideas. The concepts of democracy, freedom, education, the contradictory 
themes of Marxism and Christianity, a passion for equality and human dignity 
tumble through men’s minds. The Afrikaners cut down their limited concessions—and the crisis grows. 
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THE LITURGY 


BAPTISM 


NEW CHRISTIAN 
ENTERS THE CHURCH 








The baptism of Christ by Saint John, 
from a 12th Century French enamel. 


GODMOTHER HOLDS UP 10-DAY-OLD THADDEUS COOK TO RECEIVE THE HOLY OILS FROM FR. E. H. SMITH. 
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Instituted by Christ when He commanded His 
Apostles after His Resurrection to go and teach all 
nations, ““Baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism is the rebirth of the individual, 
whatever his age, into the Church of Christ. Satan is 
renounced by the individual (by the godparents in 
the case of an infant), as the priest performs the 
solemn rite of exorcism, “Through the same Christ 
Our Lord, who shall come to judge the living and 
the dead, and the world by fire.” 

Baptism, which Pope Eugene IV said “holds first 
place among the sacraments,” has three effects. It 
washes away original sin, gives man grace to share 
the love of God, and imprints upon the soul a char- 
acter which cannot be effaced. 





At the gate to the baptistery the priest 
asks what is expected of the Church of 
God. The answer is “faith,” and faith 
brings the Christian to “life everlasting.” 





The exsufflation: the priest breathes 
three times in the form of a cross, saying 
“Go out of him, thou unclean spirit 
and give place to the Holy Ghost.” all the bonds cf Satan.” 


There is no age limit to reception of the Sacra- 
ment. It may be administered on the death bed, or, 
in emergency, to a baby emerging from the womb. 
In this case water is poured on whatever part of the 
body may be presented; a conditional baptism is 
necessary later if the baby is still living. 

Normally the priest is the minister of Baptism, but 
in extraordinary cases lay people can and should 
baptize, provided that there is the intention of doing 
what the Church does in baptizing, that water is 
poured on the head, and that the requisite words— 
“T baptize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost’”—are said. On these 
pages JUBILEE shows how ten-day-old Thaddeus 
Cook, baptized by Father E. Harold Smith of Corpus 
Christi Church in New York, became a Christian. 





The Sign of the Cross comes 
next, followed by the impo- 
sition of hands, “to break 








Blessed salt is then placed in the 
infant’s mouth. “Grant, O Lord 

. that thy servant may be sa- 
tiated by heavenly nourishment.” 
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Making the Sign of the Cross three 
times, the priest exorcises the infant, 
then. imposes his hands, “that he may 
be worthy of the grace of baptism.” 


Laying the end of his stole on the infant, 
the priest admits him into the Church: 
“Enter into the temple of God, that 
you may share eternal life with Christ.” 
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The godfather repeats the Credo and Our Father for the infant. 


Spittle is touched to ears and nostril, as Christ did in healing the 
Then comes the solemn exorcism to drive out the unclean spirit. 


deaf and dumb. “Ephphetha . . . be opened for an odor of sweetness.’ 


WITH THE OIL OF CATECHUMENS THE INFANT IS ANOINTED ON THE BREAST AND BETWEEN SHOULDERS. 





> 
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POURING WATER IN THE FORM OF THE CROSS, THE PRIEST BAPTIZES IN THE NAME OF THE TRINITY. 


Anointing with chrism follows, and then a Lighted candle is given,:as a guide 
white cloth symbolizing purity is bestowed. in meeting Christ when He calls. 


BABY’S MOTHER PROUDLY GREETS HIM AFTER BAPTISM. 
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“The love for the nature of teak and walnut can best be 

obtained by working with the material; by cutting, planing, scraping and 
sanding the wood. Hours spent by the true craftsman in bringing out the 
grain, which has long been imprisoned in the trunk of the tree, is 

an act of creation in itself. He passes his hand over the satiny texture 

and finds God within. It is man’s true relationship with the 

years and centuries that the tree has spent absorbing the bounties of 
nature and strengthening its fibers. It is this quality that is not 

to be found on the drafting board, but in the experiences of the mechanic.” 


GEORGE NAKASHIMA, woodworker 


George Nakashima, one of the outstanding woodworkers 
in America, has solved the difficult problem of working and 
living in the peace of the countryside, creating beautiful 
furniture out of beautiful woods and having that furniture 
in great demand. Although Nakashima—a 40-year-old sec- 
ond generation Japanese-American—lives on a side road 
near New Hope, Pennsylvania, an old canal village on the 
Delaware, people who have heard of him by word of mouth 
seek him out to look at his furniture and to buy. 


_ Nakashima holds degrees from the University of Washing- 
' ton, M.I.T. and the Ecole Américaine des Beaux Arts in 
France, but he does not believe in formal education. He 
feels that man should build with his hands and feel mate- 


_ Tials and see new solutions to building by working with 


tools and materials rather than working over a drafting 


_ board. 
Nakashima turned to working with his hands and tools as 


the result of a growing dissatisfaction with teaching 
methods which laid too much stress on theoretical paper 
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work rather than on practical experimenting with actual 
materials. His discoveries about the importance of practical 
experience began in the 1930’s when he went to work for 
the Tokyo office of the architectural firm of Antonin Ray- 
mond. One of his first assignments was the designing of a 


Catholic church. 


It is significant and curious that advanced residential archi- 
tectural ideas in America are tending toward solutions 
worked out in Japan prior to 1850. Nakashima was deeply 
impressed by the Japanese attitude toward wood. The early 
Japanese thought gods resided in trees, which were rever- 
enced and never desecrated. This attitude led Kakashima 
to a deeper understanding of the natural structural proper- 
ties of wood. It also convinced him that the beauty of 
raw wood, as created naturally by God, cannot be im- 
proved upon through the use of paints, varnishes and 
decorations. 


In 1937 he was sent to India to supervise construction of 
a dormitory for a school of mystics who were followers of 
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Sri Aurobindo. During his two years here he became deeply 


interested in Indian mysticism. Returning to Japan he met 
and married Marion Okajima, a Seattle girl who was teach- 
ing English in Japan. George and Marion later returned to 
the United States, where, as the result of what he had learned 
in Japan, he thought of turning to woodworking. Discussing 
his plans with a friend in Seattle, it was suggested that he 
see a Japanese-speaking priest, Father Leo Tibesar, who was 
interested in the same ideas. Father Tibesar encouraged 
Nakashima and allowed him the use of a basement room in 
the Maryknoll Church of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs. Naka- 
shima’s conversations with Father Tibesar planted the seed 
which led to his eventual conversion, almost eight years 
later. 


While he was making a beginning in woodworking, the 
war broke out. Nakashima, his wife and their infant daugh- 
ter, Mira, together with thousands of other Americans of 
Japanese ancestry, were moved to “evacuation camps.” The 
Nakashimas were sent to one in Idaho. Here Nakashima 
met an old Japanese carpenter, who taught him a great deal 


The Catholic church of Saint Paul, Karvizawa, Japan, 
designed by Nakashima when he was working in 

Tokyo. The church is constructed of indigenous materials 
and harmonizes with traditional Japanese architecture. 


about the techniques of woodworking. They worked to- 
gether until 1943, when the Nakashimas were released from 
the camp and allowed to move east. George went to work 
for Antonin Raymond, who had had a farm in New Hope. 


After the war, Nakashima broke away on his own and, 
renting a small house for $25 a month, he began to make 
furniture again. Two years later he bought three acres of 
land for $750 and started to build a shop. The house in 
which they were living was sold from under them, so they 
put up a war surplus tent and lived in it for six months. 
Nakashima meanwhile started to build his own house, and 
as soon as one room was completed the family moved in 
and settled down. From here he continued producing fur- 
niture. 


Nakashima believes homes should be owner-built where 
possible, of simple, local materials with honest construction. 
His own home is an example of this. 


Its furniture is a combination of the finest early American 
colonial and the exquisitely built Japanese houses. Struc- 
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These are some of the old Japanese tools 

Nakashima now uses, after he came to the decision 
that man should work directly with his hands 

to discover the potentiality of his materials. 


turally and essentially, his shop, his house and the new 
showroom he is now building are pieces of furniture blown 
up to house proportions. Both in his furniture and in his 
house, all the joints are pegged or dowelled and are left 
exposed. His methods are a direct contrast to today’s com- 
mon building practices, in which cheap, unseasoned lumber 
is nailed into box-like constructions, which are then painted 
or wall-papered to conceal the shoddy work. “Fundamen- 
tally,” says Nakashima, “furniture cannot be disassociated 
from building. The problems and precepts overlap.” He 
believes that in building a house, just as in building a 
piece of furniture, the builder’s methods are the primary 
consideration. “Style” and “design” are secondary. 


Rather than speak of “modern” or “traditional” design, he 
prefers to speak of honest or dishonest results. He thinks 
that poorly made “modern” furniture, for example, can be 
just as dishonest as even the worst “period” furniture. “In 
a personal sense,” he observes, “‘what we do in furniture is 
mostly the outcome of a way of life which is important.” 

—WALTER MILEs 
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The Nakashimas lived in this tent for 
almost a year while building their house. 


On a picnic, Marion and Mira Nakashima 
and a friend curl up in a car’s rumble seat. 
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Examples of the furniture built by Nakashima in his shop at New 
Hope. The chest and coffee table (which retains the natural edge of 
the plank) are built of walnut. The chair, one of four basic 

designs, is walnut with a poplar seat. Prices run from 

$35 and $55 for chairs, to $125 for tables and $225 for cabinets. 


The workshop, oriented south, catches winter 
sunrays, which raise inside temperatures to 7(°, 


se eT Ce ns ae 


Inside of the showroom shows finished pieces on 
display at left, while Nakashima works on a table. 


Legs for coffee tables, one of his most popular 
items, are stacked until Nakashima can make tops. 


Daughter Mira helps around the shop. Nakashima 
(below) discusses a new order with customers. 
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Nakashima looks over house frame. Detail shows oak posts, Visitors helped out. Some learned 
He builds without using blueprints. dovetailed and dowelled. enough to build their own houses. 
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The Nakashimas entertain the children of a visiting artist, eating dinner 
on what is to become the living room floor. Sliding doors in the finished 
house helped retain this feeling of continually living close to nature. 


Mira suns herself on the cistern roof. The soft 
cistern water is used for washing and bathing. 
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Nakashima brings a grass-seated chair to 
St. Martin’s Church as a benefit donation. 
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The living room, looking south. The sliding glass doors open 

up on a magnificent view of Bucks County. Each glass door (now 
out of sight) also has a shoji, a sliding paper wall which 

can be closed when a clear view is not wanted. The shojis 
provide insulation and privacy without shutting out the light. 
The floor and walls are walnut, the ceiling common birch. 
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The missal stand he built for St. Martin’s Mira Nakashima, reading in her room, 
altar, He is also working on a lectern. has opened back the sliding glass doors. 
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The north side of the house. The wall is fieldstone carried to 
the site by the Nakashimas from their own property. The 

roof is made of cast concrete slates and corrugated asbestos- 
cement sheeting. The house cost under $5,000, including materials 
and the cost of hired labor, and is one of the most finely 
finished houses in the country for the price. 





Visitors follow Japanese custom of re- Nakashima taps a dowel into the cherry The Nakashimas pose for a semi-formal 
moving shoes before entering house. frame of one of his cushioned chairs. portrait in their New Hope home. 
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The living room, looking south. The sliding glass doors open 

up on a magnificent view of Bucks County. Each glass door (now 
out of sight) also has a shoji, a sliding paper wall which 

can be closed when a clear view is not wanted. The shojis 
provide insulation and privacy without shutting out the light. 
The floor and walls are walnut, the ceiling common birch. 





Nakashima brings a grass-seated chair to The missal stand he built for St. Martin’s 


Mira Nakashima, reading in her room, 
St. Martin’s Church as a benefit donation. altar, He is also working on a lectern. 


has opened back the sliding glass doors. 
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The north side of the house. The wall is fieldstone carried to 
the site by the Nakashimas from their own property. The 

roof is made of cast concrete slates and corrugated asbestos- 
cement sheeting. The house cost under $5,000, including materials 
and the cost of hired labor, and is one of the most finely 
finished houses in the country for the price. 


Visitors follow 
moving shoes 
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Japanese custom of re- Nakashima taps a dowel into the cherry The Nakashimas pose for a semi-formal 
before entering house. frame of one of his cushioned chairs. portrait in their New Hope home. 


With 11 children, Thomas Brennan, a Chicago fuel oil dealer, and his 
wife naturally find themselves the subject of newspaper feature articles not 
only in Chicago, but as far away as Florida and California. People all over 
the country wonder how they do it. 

One of the ways they do it is through a home tailor shop. Mr. Brennan 
has chosen tailoring as a hobby, and this year, while his wife was busy with 
preparations for-the arrival of Seamus, he made the spring suits for the whole 
family. After looking over a bewildering assortment of cheviots, tweeds, gab- 
ardines, hard worsteds, soft worsteds and flannels, he decided on blue double- 
breasted herringbone outfits with clover green neckerchiefs and bow ties. 
The job took a mere 200 hours of cutting and sewing, and used 96 feet of 
suiting, 60 feet of lining, and assorted other materials—buttons, thread, 
fronts, needles, tailor chalk, zippers, edge binding, collar backing, pocket 
material, tailor canvas, and so on. 

Despite the difficulties connected with managing their big family, the 
Brennans are immensely pleased with their eleven. “But being proud isn’t 
enough,” Mr. Brennan says, “as parents of a large family we’ve become 
teachers of life, and that’s important.” 
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teachers of life, and that’s important.” 
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ANTIGONISH 


COOPERATIVES MARK THEIR 25th YEAR 


In St. Martha’s Hospital in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, a 
few weeks ago, an old man came to the end of a long road. 
Father J. J. Tompkins, known throughout Canada’s Mari- 
time Provinces as “Father Jimmy,” had served the people 
of these Provinces for 65 years. Volatile, energetic, enthusi- 
astic, he was throughout his life an idea man, a prodder, 
with an enduring faith in “the little people” and their 
ability to solve their own serious economic problems. 

The Maritime Provinces—New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island—jut eastward into the Atlantic 
like a pier. Together, they have about the same area as 
New York State, and a population of some 300,000 families, 
40% of them Catholic. Traditionally, the major industries 
have been farming, fishing, mining and steel-making. 

As early as 192] the clergy in the diocese of Antigonish 
had set up “People’s Schools” to combat the widespread 
poverty and despair which visited the Provinces in the 
wake of World War I. In 1922 Father Tompkins, assigned 
to a small parish at Canso, found that his small-boat fisher- 
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FATHER TOMPKINS 


men, like others throughout the Maritimes, were being 
squeezed out by competition from outside interests. 

Drawing upon his own original thinking and upon the 
pioneering work being done at St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity in Antigonish, he began an adult education projec' 
which led his people to start cooperative marketing of their 
fish. Meanwhile, Father M. M. Coady and A. B. MacDonald 
a layman, were building up the Extension Department at 
“St. F.X.” For over 20 years Father Coady, too, sought tire- 
lessly to help people to think, work and build together. 

Today, as the Extension Department celebrates its 25t! 
anniversary, there are over 400 thriving credit unions witl 
savings of $1014 million. The United Maritime Fishermen 
one of the first cooperative groups to be formed, nov 
markets annually $314 million worth of its members’ fish 
Families are building their own homes, buying at thei 
own stores. The university sponsors vocational leadershi; 
courses, and continues to expand upon the work begur 
by men like Fathers Tompkins and Coady. 
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... the solution 


The Royal Commission which had studied the 
plight of the Maritimes’ fishing industry made two 
major recommendations: that the fishermen organ- 
ize on a cooperative basis, and that an experienced 
organizer be appointed. 

At one of the Commission’s hearings, Father 
Coady, then a professor of education at St. F.X., 
had forcefully advocated just such a plan. A clear 
thinker, a gripping platform speaker and a good 
organizer, he was the logical choice for the job. 
For a year, traveling in severe weather over poor 
secondary roads in every conceivable type of con- 
veyance, he preached the gospel of cooperation. 

In 1928 the university had set up its own Exten- 
sion Department to further cooperative attempts 
among the people, and when Father Coady re- 
turned from his travels he became its director. He 
and other members of the Department went from 
one community to another, shaking farmers, fisher- 
men and industrial workers out of their lethargy, 
giving them a gleam of hope and teaching them the 
techniques by which they could dig themselves out 
of their economic depression. They debated Father 
Coady’s ideas vigorously, but in the end great 
numbers of them decided to give the cooperative 
method a try. 
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AFTER FATHER COADY’S VISIT, fishermen, stymied by competi- 
tion from outside interests, argue over cooperative marketing as a solution. 
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How the cooperatives grew... 


“ST. F.X.” at Antigonish sends out organizers, fur- 
nishes pamphlets, runs three educational radio shows. 


When field organizers from the St. F.X. Extension Department first 
arrived in Point Sapin in 1935, they found a typical situation. The 
overwhelming majority of the fishermen worked for the six lobster can- 
neries owned by outside interests. Only 12 men were free of debt. 

In 1937, prodded by the Extension workers, these 12 formed a cooper- 
ative, borrowed $2,000 from the New Brunswick government, and rented 
their own cannery. Though only six boats fished for the cooperative that 
first season, they were able to sell their catch at a competitive rate aud 
still make enough money to repay the loan. Instead of paying right 
away, they got permission to use the money to buy a cannery. So popular 
was this initial success that within four years the situation was reversed. 
There were only two canneries: one, owned by the cooperative, had -0 
boats; the other, owned by outside interests, had only six. In 1941 tre 
cooperative did a business of $38,000. Expanding their activities, tie 
people started cooperatives throughout the area, and later organized a 
credit union. They were able to build a rectory for a resident priest aiid 
to bring in and house a group of teaching nuns to remedy illiteracy. 
Such achievements were duplicated all over the Maritimes. 


FIELD ORGANIZER from St. F.X. (left) visits 


communities, helps set up study clubs like the one above. 


FISHERMEN, once forced to sell at low prices, now get good returns 
from their cooperatives. Farm expert Fr. Hugh MacPherson (right) was 
one of the first St. F.X. priests to push the co-op ideal in Nova Scotia. 
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HOME BUILDING gave people added 
security. On Cape Breton Island a group 
named their town after “Father Jimmy.” 


COOPERATIVE STORES relieved the pressure 


of high prices. Handicrafts like weaving (right) 
built the people’s self-confidence, taught new skills. 
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SOUNDPROOF LISTENING booths are con- 
nected with tape recorders which offer lessons in 
36 langauges. More than 60 booths are available. 


STUDENT, listening to tape recording, repeats what 
she hears into mike for recording of her own accent. 


GEORGIAN DIGNITY MARKS THE SCHOOL’S EXTERIOF. 
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EDUCATION 


THE WORDS OF A SPANISH KING ARE THE STUDENTS’ MOTTO. 


Georgetown Language School 
ITS STUDENTS WILL SERVE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


In four dignified buildings on Washington’s Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Georgetown University offers an ultra-modern 
solution to some of the problems which began with the mul- 
tiplication of languages at the Tower of Babel. 

Formally, this effort, which began in 1949, is known as 
the Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Actually, it is 
an outgrowth of the University’s School of Foreign Service, 
which began training men for the diplomatic service shortly 
after World War I. After the second World War Father 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.—international-minded founder of 
the School of Foreign Service—gathered his advisors to 
face another problem. 

They took as a personal challenge the United States’ 
growing responsibility in the politics and economics of the 
world. To answer this challenge, the men from Georgetown 
developed a modern, practical program of training in lan- 
guages and the cultural backgrounds of specified areas—this 
program was the Institute of Languages and Linguistics. 

Three hundred students are served by 30 faculty mem- 
bers equipped to give them training in any of 36 languages 
ranging from the more popular French, Spanish and Ger- 
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man to the less-familiar tongues like Serbo-Croatian, Chi- 
nese. Arabic and Sanskrit. 

Father Walsh and his faculty make use of the techniques 
developed by the Armed Forces in their high-speed lan- 
guage courses used widely during World War II. The maze 
of tape recorders, IBM interpretation systems and audio- 
visual apparatus includes many of the tools used at the 
Nuremberg trials and in the United Nations Assembly. 

Many government agencies-and commercial firms make 
use of the Institute to give rapid training to their personnel. 
For example, the Central Intelligence Agency may give a 
young man an eight-week leave of absence to pick up a 
reading knowledge of Russian. Although at the end of that 
time he will probably be unable to read Tolstoy or Tur- 
genev in the original, he should be able to go rapidly 
through Pravda and Izvestia. 

Father Walsh admits the Institute is still in its infancy, 
but he knows that it is rapidly turning out men and women 
equipped to deal with the language problems of a world 
whose boundaries have narrowed radically during the past 
20 years. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE CLASS may be audited in any 
of six languages. Translators sit in booths in the back of the hall. 
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INFORMAL GROUPS hold discussions in the language they are 
studying—in this case Russian. Such sessions build speaking skill. 
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STUDENTS make tapes of their own to check 
progress. Many employees from Washington’s 
foreign embassies study English at Georgetown. 


THE CONSOLE of the electronic 
DUPLICATE TAPES are run off in language laboratory is laden with 
36 languages. A collection of 3500 mas- a battery of tape recorders linked 
ter tapes forms the Institute Library. up with an intricate control panel. 


FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS IN 30 LANGUAGES GIVE STUDENTS ADDED PRACTICE AND COLLOQUIAL VOCABULARY. 
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LIFE IN A PRISON CAMP. . -_BE'TTTN]) 


THE IRON CURTAIN 


HE FREIGHT CARS in which we were to begin our jour- 

ney from Eastern Germany to a Soviet labor camp 

were the famous “40 and 8” of World War I fame. 
Forty-nine of us were locked up in each of these cars, and 
space was so limited that we could hardly manage even to 
sit on our heels. Most of the time we had to lean against 
the frosty walls. The choice places were the corners of the 
car, and there was much jockeying for these positions. The 
temperature was around 20 degrees below zero and by the 
time we reached our destination three weeks later, 21 of 
the 49 in our car were dead. 

The inside of the car was completely bare. The only 
opening other than the locked door was a small trough- 
shaped chute in the wall opposite the door. This was our 
only source of air, light and sunshine. Through it we also 
caught the snow, which we tried to save to quench our 
terrible thirst. 

Our diet during this trek was a very small quantity of 
cold water and a slice of “Sukari” (half-year-old Russian 
bread) every second or third day. Four or five times sev- 
eral cars got a very small quantity of lukewarm fish soup, 
but this made us even more thirsty. 

The only relief given to us during this trip was to leave 
the car twice in order to carry out the dead. The first time, 
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I had to unload several female corpses and pile them up 
four in a row and four across in four layers directly beside 
the tracks. 

The second day of our ride happened to be the eighth 
anniversary of my ordination to the priesthood. I was 
trying to meditate on this event, returning eight years 
to our cathedral and to the saintly Bishop Maximilian 
Kaller who addressed us as Goebbels was launching his 
official smear campaign against the priesthood. The bishop 
had chosen as a motto for us the words of Hebrews 13, 13: 
“Our Lord suffered outside of the gate [of Jerusalem! ; 
so let us leave our camp [our home] and take His reproaci:; 
because we do not have any lasting city [on earth], but 
we are to seek the city which is to come.” 

Not one of us eleven new priests had realized then how 
prophetic were the bishop’s words. Today, there are on y 
five of the eleven alive, and these five are all in exile. 

The oldest man in our car was a former Prussi:n 
master sergeant, a chief ranger more than seventy yea's 
old. I had met him several days before, when five hundr°d 
of us were locked up in a hall of the last jail. The dit 
was flowing in rivers, and the stench was almost killirg 
us, when he blew up in his despair over the dirty mes 
we were int and blamed the Pope and the Jews for ‘\. 
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I gathered a few husky fellows around me and retorted, 
“You old ape, if you still don’t know who led us into 
this dirty mess, you had better keep your mouth shut.” 
He had kept it shut until now, when he called on me while 
I was still meditating on this anniversary of my priesthood 
and asking Our Lord to make use of me. 


It had not been long since the beginning of my prayer, 
and now my request was to be fulfilled in a most marvelous 
way. “The small pastor (not the tall one) may crawl over 
here,” he shouted. I crawled over, receiving loads of curses 
from others en route, and asked ‘him, “What do you want 
me to do?” “Pastor, I am going to croak,” he said. I an- 
swered, “Do you really mean that you are going to die 
like a dog with no afterlife to follow that dirty life of 
yours? Is that what you believe?” “Well, who knows,” 
he said, “whether there is any hereafter?” I asked, “Well, 
te! me, do you know what a dirty Schweinehund you were 
in your life?” (You have to use straight talk and not be 
too soft with a man like him.) He replied, “That I know, 
and it worries me.” Then, I got him to the point of admit- 
ting that this was something strange which he could not 
explain. I assured him that this was the voice of God 
Whom he would have to face in a few minutes, and to Whom 
he would have to give an account for all he had done by 
following the Schweinehund in his heart. I encouraged 
him to examine his conscience. 


He was very plain and direct about it and made a public 
confession before all the others. He was not a Catholic 
and had never practiced his Protestant religion. Finally, 
I assured him (and he believed me) that God is good, 
that God knew all of his weaknesses and poor upbringing 
and that He would not forget even the slightest good he 
had done, even if by mistake. This, I know, is not taught 
in schools nor by St. Thomas, but, surely, it consoled him. 
I also told him that God has given it to us in black and 
white that if an old Schweinehund is forgiven in the last 
moment by asking for mercy and pardon, there is more joy 
in heaven than over the arrival of ninety-nine pastors. 

He was very happy and prayed an act of contrition 
with me and, then, acts of faith, hope and love. I was 
filled with happiness for him and told him I still had 
something in store for him. “I am pretty sure,” I said, 
“that if an old Prussian master sergeant arrives spotless 
before Saint Peter all cleaned up in the last moment, 
Saint Peter will turn around and order a company of 
angels to blow him a special salute. And all the angels 
will be happy, too, as the Bible says.” Then I told him, 
“So that you may not be too flabbergasted, you had better 
know what they will blow for you—the ‘Glory be to the 
Father’.” He had never heard of it, but repeated it three 
times with the last strength in his rattling chest. Finally, 
as he got out the last “Amen,” his head fell forward on 
his knees, and he died, the first of 21 victims in the car. 

This was surely a miracle of the grace of God, and it 
was not only the most wonderful present ever given to 
me on an anniversary of my ordination but also a special 
gtace for all the poor fellows with me. This consolation 
kept us priests alive and gave us courage to endure what 
was to follow. 
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Of course, we had to pay the price. The other priest 
and I were kicked to either side of a chute which was 
used as a lavatory by the whole outfit. We tried to console 
each other with the consolation of Saint Paul, that apostles 
will be put “in the last place” in order to follow the Lord 
perfectly and do something useful for His Kingdom. 


HEN WE ARRIVED in the railroad yards of Moscow, 

we were ordered to leave the train, and we found 
ourselves herded toward what was called the “Kultur- 
Institut”—a delousing plant. We were crowded into a 
huge, cold hall with a moist tile floor and stripped of 
our clothes. All our belongings were boiled in a vat, and 
each of us was given a bit of crude fat, supposed to serve 
as soap. Standing under showers which were centrally 
controlled, we waited for the water to be turned on. It did 
not flow in a steady stream and some of us had to wait, 
shivering, for an hour until the miserable trickle of water 
came and enabled us to wash off the “soap.” 

We stayed in Moscow for three days, and during that 
time we were fed only once. Part of our job while there 
was to unload the bodies of those who had died on the 
journey. We had to heave out the corpses into specially 
reserved cars at the end of the train. The bodies were piled 
seven layers high already, and we had to climb to get to 
the top. 

Finally, in Holy Week, we reached our destination, a 
prison camp in the Komi district near the mouth of the 
Pechora River. It was night when the train pulled to a 
stop. We were unloaded in ankle-deep snow, and in the 
occasional light from the flashlights of the guards we could 
see the other prisoners line up outside the boxcars. Eighty 
per cent of them were women and girls, and it was pitiful 
to see the odd little possessions they had clung to or had 
somehow accumulated during the journey. 

The camp was a large one, with high gates through 
which we marched. We were crowded into dugouts—small 
wooden sheds with the roofs at ground level, and lined with 
two or three tiers of bunks divided by a narrow aisle. 
We were given no straw, but had to stretch out on bare 
planks. 

Next morning, at roll call, we learned that we were 
replacements for several hundred Polish and Ukrainian 
prisoners who had died before our arrival. The project 
we were assigned to was digging a drainage canal along 
the railroad line which had been built at the beginning 
of the war from Kotlas to Vorkuta. Over this line moved 
coal, oil, lumber and magnestum—the raw materials which 
helped feed Russian munitions factories during the war. 
For nine months of the year, the swamps through which 
the line ran were frozen. When the thaw came, sections of 
the railroad would wash out, and in order to prevent this, 
the canal had to be dug which would drain off the excess 
water. 

Each of us was expected to do the amount of work which 
our captors called the “norm”—to remove three cubic 
meters (120 wheelbarrows) of frozen earth every day. 
After the roll call, we were put into work brigades consist- 
ing of about 20 men or women each, then were marched 
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to the place where we were fed. Three times a day we were 
given soup, gruel (“kasha”) and bread—always of the 
same ingredients prepared in different ways. Other than 
this we got nothing, except now and then a little piece 
of herring. Only after a month was it discovered that we 
were entitled to 14 ounce a day of sugar and fat. 

One of the first casualties was my companion priest, 
the Redemptorist father. The Passion of Our Lord was 
repeated in him in many details. On Good Friday morning 
he had to be supported on both sides when we were 
mustered by a commission. The only tests we were given 
were to show our tongue, to tell whether we had dysentery 
with or without blood, and, like horses, to allow our back 
muscles to be checked. According to the strength of our 
back muscles, we were put into different categories. 

Father Joseph was no longer able to stand but was still 
expected to go to the ditch the next morning. That night 
he became so weak that he asked me to hear his last Con- 
fession. 

I was even able to administer Extreme Unction to him, 
for in a small cold cream jar, despite all the lootings, I had 
saved one piece of cotton soaked in the blessed oil. When 
I had given him the last rites, he tried to raise himself. a 
little to get relief from his horrible pain. All of his skin 
was broken and sore, and he assured me that he felt really 
crucified. There he lay with his wounds against the bare 
planks. He was a heavy, bony, strong man of about forty, 
in his best years and never sick in his life. He was not 
able to keep himself clean, and I was unable to move him. 
He repeated several times, “I did not expect that the death 
of a priest could be so hard.” 

As he suffered, his mouth turning black from thirst, he 
whispered unconsciously, “Only one sip—some lemon 
through a straw.” There was, of course, no lemon, and he 
was not able to swallow the very bad coffee I tried to fix 
him from crumbs of our bread toasted on the gas barrel 
which we used as a stove. 

On Holy Saturday morning, he was so weak that he 
could not even bear having me read the liturgy of the 
day to him, as I had done the days before. The only book 
I had saved was my daily Missal in German and Latin. 

Since the horrible night of Good Friday was over, I 
tried to console him by saying, “Father, do not worry. 
Perhaps you are chosen to sing the Alleluja with the angels 
and with the triumphant Church in heaven.” This drew 
the last smile from his face. He said, “That would be fine.” 
I asked him, “Father, now tell me, do you regret having 
been sent from your beautiful Rhineland to our diocese 


to take the place of the priest who was taken to jail?” 


He assured me with a very solemn face, “If you ever 
meet my old mother or my confreres of the Redemptorist 
Order or any of my parishioners, tell them that I never 
regretted having followed the orders of my superiors, and 
I do not regret it now. With God’s help, I shall surrender 
my life for the praise of God, in thanksgiving and for the 
reparation of the sins of this godless world which have 
brought so much misery upon these people.” 

He lost consciousness before a Russian surgeon arrived 
and ordered me to drag him down from the bunk. When 
I refused to do it, the surgeon took him by the feet and 
pulled him down so that his head hit the ground. We 
heaved him upon a bunk in a terrible so-called hospita! 
room between two other dying men. At the same momeni, 
I was called by two men dying in another corner of the 
room, to whom I gave the last rites. When I returned io 
Father Joseph, the Passion had been fulfilled in him to 
the very last detail: he had been stripped entirely of ail 
his clothes. Just one sock with a big hole in the heel was 
left, and still on his chest was the small cross of his 
religious profession. I am sure that this cross opened 
heaven to him that Saturday morning and that there he 
joined the heavenly choirs. This cross will also open the 
sandpit into which on Easter morning his corpse and many 
others were thrown, when Our Lord comes to call from 
all nations to the final glorification the bodies of all those 
who were instruments of His love. 


I became so weak at this camp that, finally, after two 
months, I was screened out of my work brigade as useless. 
My feet and legs were swelled their entire length from 
dropsy and malnutrition, and my skin was broken up from 
pellagra, making me look like a leper. Along with many 
others, I was shipped off to what was called euphemistically 
a hospital camp. There we were assigned to a staff of doc- 
tors to be used as guinea pigs for scientific research on the 
process of starvation. So debilitating was our diet that 
at one point I traded my shoes for a handful of lard. 
The shoes were old-fashoned German parade shoes, sturdy 
and with a rubber innersole. The prisoner who traded with 
me had obtained the lard while he was greasing pans in 
the bakery. I had somehow managed to retain still another 
treasure—a night-shirt which the nuns had given me for 
Christmas. A middleman was told by the Russian guard 
that only the nobility wore night-shirts. This made him 
willing to give two pounds of grain for the nightgown. 

The doctors were good and learned men. The chief 
doctor was a marvelous character, besides being a very 
well educated physician. He had no faith, but I hope that 
God will be good to him for the heroic way in which hi 
tried to help us. He was not supposed to treat us but only 
observe us. When I turned out to be a favorite mode! 
because of the scurvy all over my body, he used to giv 
me a bit of his food. But, as he told me, he had no hop: 
that any of us would survive. 


M* SPIRITUAL Foop had been my daily Missal and th 
rosary, but now I was so weak that it was becoming 
difficult to say even the Our Father and Hail Mary al: 
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through. Most of the Catholic people there had made for 
themselves rosaries of strange kinds from bread crumbs, 
from wires with ten notches and from other materials, for 
the last rosaries had been stolen by the Russian soldiers 
as necklaces for their girl friends. Things were becoming 
very, very difficult, especially at this time after all the 
honest people had died one after the other, leaving only 
dehumanized creatures and some criminals as my com- 
panions. 

It is almost impossible to describe the atmosphere of 
hell in that place. The worst selfishness comes out of a 
man when the devil drives him almost to insanity over 
desire for a slice of bread. Everyone becomes the devil of 
of the other. The only consolation I had at this time was 
in recalling what Our Lord had suffered, when His Divine 
love was refused even by His faithful. We are accustomed 
to take it for granted that everyone accepts the good we 
try to do and is grateful for it. We do not realize that this 


is only an external grace. No matter how good our will is, - 


it takes Divine grace and the price of the crucified Christ 
to turn the external grace into an internal one. And this 
must be paid for not only by Our Lord, but also by the 
sufferings of the Mystical Body. It consoled me to be given 
this chance to love, when I was not loved, and to do good 
and praise God, when I was cursed even by the people to 
whom I tried to give my last slice of bread. People to 
whom I had given a portion of my bread ration spat into 
my face a few hours afterwards, only because they thought 
that they had an advantage with the gangsters who ran 
the place. They were, of course, not fully responsible. 

There were a few young boys whom I tried to keep 
from the influence of the supervisor, who had denounced 
me to the captain of the camp for having held a service 
on Easter night. During the service I had spoken only a 
few words and had prayed with these poor people, assuring 
them that Our Lord had allowed us to be buried alive in 
these coffins (which the dugouts were beginning to resem- 
ble) so that we might remember the tomb in which Our 
Lord was buried in payment for the vices and sins of 
men.. We had prayed (and less than ten per cent of us 
were Catholics) that Christ would break open the seals 
of the hearts of some of these hardboiled men. 

The first one to shake my hand after that very short 
talk was an old Communist from Hamburg. He assured 
me, “Pastor, that is the first decent story I have ever heard 


about Jesus Christ. You had better tell us more.” And this 
was the fellow who had stolen my last little can of liver- 
wurst, which I had kept hidden in my pocket. At the time, 
I had been so enraged that I was tempted to curse him, 
but recovered myself at the last moment. Now, I told him 
that I would forgive him the theft if he would acknowledge 
that liverwurst could not save him, that we must rely on 
greater things then liverwurst. Somehow, this stuck with 
him, and he invited me to teach him a few prayers. Four- 
teen days later he was dead. 

The morning after I held this Easter service a roll call 
was mustered, and the commander told us that he had 
learned of the service. He wanted us to know that according 
to the Soviet constitution there was granted absolute free- 
dom of conscience and religion. But in order not to disturb 
anybody’s freedom of conscience unduly, no individual 
could be allowed to teach or pray with more than one 
other individual at a time, and then only at the request of 
the other. 

I thanked him for the appreciation of freedom of re- 
ligion, and asked him if he could permit us to pray together 
in order to fulfill better the requested “norm” of work. He 
replied, “This question is so delicate it will have to be 
examined in Moscow.” And Moscow is still examining it. 

It became very difficult for me to assist any one group 
of persons and to pray with them. It was necessary for 
each dying person to ask for himself if he wished me to 
read to him out of the Bible. I sometimes managed to read 
loud enough so that others could listen, but it was becom- 
ing more and more impossible to accomplish even this. 
The crook who had denounced me had sworn that “the 
shabby sow would soon go to pieces.” 

This fellow was a former sergeant of the Nazi concen- 
tration camp in Oranienburg near Berlin, and it was not 
hard for him to switch to his new job as our supervisor. 
I had to share the bunk with him, although he was in the 
last stages of syphilis. He tried to convince the others that 
my scurvy and pellagra were really syphilis and that I 
would spread the contagion. This notion travelled all over 
the camp so that no one, even when dying, dared call 
upon me. Finally, I resgned myself to Our Lord’s will 
and expected to die very soon. I could still pray the twenty- 
third Psalm with my Protestant minister friend (he knew 
it by heart) , even while we were being attacked by bedbugs 
and by the vicious mosquitoes bred in the swamps of the 
tundra area. We could not read anything, because the 
swarms of insects were so bad that they kept us jumping. 








Then the Lord permitted the worst thing that happened 
to me: After a roll call I returned to my bunk to find 
myself deprived of a last consolation. When I opened my 
daily Missal to read something from that Sunday’s liturgy, 
I found that someone had torn out the ten following Sun- 
days to use the pages as cigarette paper. 

I would not have minded so much if some of the Masses 
of the saints had been taken, but those of the Sundays are 
more important. I thought that this was the very limit of 
privation to which Our Lord could drive me. I was about 
to argue with Him when I was put to shame. Having 
dragged the Protestant minister to a room for the dying 
(he had developed a horrible ulcer), I saw an old Protes- 
tant man lying on the bunk beside him with a black-covered 
book in his hands. I asked him, “Oscar, what are you 
reading?” “Some pious stuff,” he said. “It isn’t the Bible, 
but something close to it. It sounds good, but I don’t 
understand everything, because some of it is in another 
language. But it is good stuff.” I looked at it, and my 
tears began to run so that I could hardly see. It was not 
my Missal, but the remnant (about 20 pages) of another 
edition, and it contained exactly five more Sundays than 
I wanted. 

I was overcome by a great joy. Since it happened to be 
the sixth Sunday after Pentecost, I read the gospel of the 
vnultiplication of the loaves and fishes, and I began to 
think that Our Lord had still more in store for me in 
this life. 


I HAVE NEVER been able to learn just why I was finally 

released by the Russians. One night I was simply called 
along with two others to come to the gate of the camp. 
Barely able to walk, we finally made it, and when we 
arrived we found the chief doctor and his assistants shout- 
ing with joy. “You are going home!” they yelled. “Why 
aren’t you joyful, why aren’t you happy? You're going 
home!” You would not believe the joy in the eyes of these 
good men. Other Russians jumped around us, yelling, 
“You're going home, fellows!” 

We did not believe it, because lies had been told to us 
so often. But, of course, we did not want to wait to ask 
questions. We were heaved into cattle cars again, and 
after three days we landed in a bigger and better camp. 
We thought this was going to be the end, for several among 


us broke down and died at the entrance. I refused to enter 
the Kultur-Institut—the delousing plant—and there [| sat, 
nodding, upon a pile of rags, asking Saint Rafael to help 
me again after all the trouble he had already had with me. 

I had to wait there until dawn, when a lady came by 
checking those who had fainted in front of the delousing 
plant. She bowed down and shook my shoulders, and then 
I saw her face and recognized our dear Sister Imelda of 
the potato bin. I got up without her help, and she took me 
into a little wooden shed and excitedly told me her story. 

She had been taken away two weeks after the incident 
of the potato bin, but she had come to no harm. She 
assured me that she had not accomplished in 21 years of 
religious life what she had done in the nine months just 
passed. She had assisted hundreds of dying, many more 
than I had. She had been made head nurse of this big 
camp, where there were six other nuns, and they were all 
protected by the chief doctor, a woman and a convinced 
Communist. The lady-doctor fulfilled every wish of the 
Sisters, even giving them injections to keep their hearts 
going when they were very sick. . 

There were 1,600 persons dying at that camp. Through 
the doctor, Sister Imelda had managed to buy a little bottle of 
wine from some black market about a thousand miles away 
by selling some of her blouses. With the good nose of a nun 
she had dug out a priest who had been a medic with te 
Army and had not made himself known. She encouragd 
him to offer the Holy Sacrifice, and the Communist wom*n 
doctor had ordered two Russian soldiers to stand guard 
and see that they were not disturbed. 

I felt that I had never prayed the Adoro te devote »f 
Saint Thomas in vain. Our Lord is always with us in H's 
sacraments, even in Siberia. In Russia there are hundre‘'s 
of priests, and many, many hundreds of places where Or 
Lord is sacramentally present. 

We did not offer the Holy Sacrifice according to t!¢ 
book of ceremonies. There was no liturgical adornmen’, 
and we could not bother to wait for an ordained priest ‘0 
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distribute Holy Communion. The nuns would distribute it 
to the dying in the various barracks, and what they ac- 
complished this way was marvelous. With the help of a 
Sister I could assist several of the dying in one night. 

As usually happens, the Sisters took good care of their 
chaplain, feeding him too well with the rations of the dead. 
When someone died, they often managed to keep the body 
jn the camp for another day and thus get the extra ration. 
So the chaplain grew too fat. At the next screening he was 
shipped. off to a harder labor camp. 

At last, with the help of Sister Imelda, I survived the 
28 days of shipment back and was dumped at the border 
of what was left of Germany. I was only 40 miles from 
Berlin, but we were told we would never see our homes 
agiin. My poor fellow survivors had been kept alive by 
th: hope of seeing some of their family. Now, after the 
cruel reality of their future homelessness dawned upon 
them, many broke down. I had lost track of the Sisters and 
wes left on the barracks ground without help. I could not 
walk, and all of my skin was running from scabies and 
oter secondary cultures which developed from ulcers and 
sore skin. Again I had to call upon Saint Rafael. 

After a time a man appeared to examine those who had 
fainted on the barracks floor. As he bowed down, I saw the 
cap of a soldier. He was a medic in a German uniform with 
a Red Army band. On his cap was embroidered not the 
German eagle or the Russian star, but the XP—the chi rho 
—the symbol of Christ. He recognized me as I did him, for 
he was the closest friend of my priest brother, and he was 
from my own diocese. He had been ordained during the 
last year of the war, was then caught by the Russians and 
pressed into service to smear the scabies and other ulcers 
of prisoners with tar salve. 

He took me into his wooden shed, and, opening his suit 
coat, said, “Look!” He had a hand carved wooden box 
with the very same symbol carved on it, the XP. He helped 
me to kneel down, and when he opened it I saw some small 
gray particles. He had Jesus with him in the Blessed Sac- 
rament, smuggled into camp once a week by a Russian 
sergeant. No one can describe what it means to receive the 
Bread of Life when one is really at the edge of physical 
doom and death. 

I felt then that Our Lord had saved me in order to bear 
witness to the marvels of His grace which He had so 
abundantly given in those times of trial. We must not fear 
the terrors of the night; we must take courage and not 
hesitate to follow Him, even to the top of Calvary. He will 
always be with us. 

With the help of this priest and his Russian friend I was 
smuggled out of the camp in a load of corpses and was 
dumped at the threshold of the only rectory left in that 
destroyed town. Later, the released nuns located a hand 
wagon in which to push me to a hospital on the outskirts 
of Berlin. We arrived there on the 24th of September, 1945, 
the Feast of Saint Gerhard of Hungary, my patron saint, 
and the feast of Our Lady of Ransom. 

I waited another two weeks before I received the first 
news of my mother and relatives. It was the feast of the 
Holy Rosary, October 7th, when I was rolled out of the 
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chapel in a wheelchair. I was worried and almost at the 
point of arguing with Our Lady to give me at least a hint 
as to where to find my people. No mail was allowed for 
Germans, nor any transportation. No office was allowed 
to help search for the millions of lost relatives. The door 
opened after the services, and a priest with one arm entered 
smiling. From under the stump of his right arm he pulled 
a letter from my Bishop Kaller. He wanted to know if I 
recognized the handwriting. It was my mother’s. 

I do not know how she had survived, but the great joy of 
knowing that she was still among the living aided me 
during the next three months to recover enough to grow 
new skin and hair. Finally, 1 was able to board an empty 
coal train with some British troops leaving the Russian 
zone for the Western zones of Germany. 

There I further recovered and joined my bishop. As 
his chancellor I helped him to care for the expelled, home- 
less people who were scattered by the millions in Eastern 
and Northern Germany. In these areas Catholic expellees 
must bear witness among people of whom less than 10% 
practice their Protestant religion. The old, originally Cath- 
olic churches are once more crowded by these homeless 
Catholics who wait and pray that Christ may come to them 
again. Through them the Church may again become visible 
where it was virtually wiped out by the Protestant Refor- 
mation 400 years ago. 

It is the same old story: only through suffering will the 
Church rise again, and these people, if they accept the 
Cross, will be the seed of new growth of the: rejuvenated 
Church in Europe.—GERHARD FiTTKAU 





STOP FOR REFRESHMENTS finds Ty, 344, Mrs. Childress 
and Debbie, 2%4, stretching their legs in the desert at dusk. 
Parents packed two thermos bottles, one of milk, the other of 
fruit juice. Stops gave the children a chance to blow off steam. 
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TY AMUSES SISTER DEBBIE DURING 5,000-MILE AUTO TRIP. 


Traveling with Children 


COUPLE MAKES SUCCESSFUL AUTO 
TRIP WITH THEIR TWO SMALL YOUNGSTERS 


“Pile the kids and the luggage in the car and take off.” That was my family’s standard 
formula for vacation time when I was a child. But now with two wound-up, never- 
run-down youngsters of our own that wasn’t exactly my idea, and certainly not my 
husband’s idea, of a restful vacation. Five thousand miles later it still isn’t my idea 
of a restful vacation, but it was fun; there were hectic moments, but certainly not 
boredom. I think that adds up to a successful vacation for most of us. As a bonus 
Clyde and I learned a lot about living with our children, things we hadn’t learned 
at home, at least not very well. It was a sort of capsule course in child care. 

When we decided to travel from our home in San Francisco to visit my husband’s 
parents in Henderson, Ky., we planned ‘the trip as carefully as we knew how before- 
hand. We tried to translate as many as possible of the children’s routine activities to 
a mobile basis. To provide play and sleeping space for the children, Clyde removed 
the back shelf from the business coupe we were using for the trip, opening up the 
rear of the car from the trunk to the front seat. Suitcases and pillows were used to 
even out the floor around the drive shaft housing. A mattress on top finished the job. 
There was even room for an adult to nap in the middle with a child on each side. 
Bags that required constant access were stored under the mattress just behind the 
front seat where we could get into them without stopping the car. 

We took some of the children’s favorite toys and also a box of new trinkets to 
be opened as necessity dictated. Food for picnics and for snacks while driving 
were kept in a basket on the floor in front. We took two gallon bottles of water from 
home for the children and when these ran out we replenished them with boiled water. 
Our doctor explained that it wasn’t so much the danger of badly polluted water on a 
trip but simply the change from one locality’s safe water to another’s that often upset 
children’s digestions. 















Ty is 3% and Debbie 2%, and although their span of 
sustained interest isn’t too long they invent games together 
that sometimes keep them occupied for hours without help 
from us. The first day in the car the novelty of their new 
place to ride, with an observation-car view out of the back 
and a tunnel into the trunk, were almost enough to keep 
them entertained. After the first day it required more 
ingenuity and attention from us to keep them happy. All 
the usual disputes and crises that happen at home hap- 
pened in the car, but they seemed easier to solve. 

It has always seemed to me that the biggest block be- 
tween parents and children is the different time dispen- 
sations they operate in. Most of our children’s problems 
are either gone or deeply rooted before we’ve recognized 
them, much less helped them. In the car with the children 
for hours on end I began to feel some of the immediacy 
of the child’s time experience. I began to understand the 
“Do it now” urgency they so often express in demanding 
help. Maybe I noticed it because I was usually so involved 
with the day’s household chores, with a segment of my 
mind on tomorrow’s menu and shopping list. However, I 
think it was more the physical closeness of the children and 
the country rolling by outside the window, making each 
moment unique, keeping my mind focused on now. What- 
ever the reason, I felt closer to the children. I found it easier 
to respect the importance of their problems, and to help 
them without outraging their sense of dignity, as I, along 
with most parents, so often do. 
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PLAY AND SLEEPING SPACE for the children was pro- 
vided by removing back shelf, padding floor with suitcases, 
pillows, mattresses. There was also room for one adult. 


A NEW TOY or a few moments’ attention amused the 
children. Mrs. Childress drove during the day, her hus- 
band took over while the children slept. Fhe family 
stopped at night in tourist camps along the road. 


I’d always known, or thought I knew, that the time to 
stop trouble with Ty and Debbie was in its incipient mo- 
ments. My idea was to shoo them off on another tangent 
by suggesting a game or putting on one of their records. | 
found it easy in the car to give them the moment of sym- 
pathetic and considered attention that so often saves hours 
of nagging unpleasantness. Sometimes it called only for 
some conversation, just a recognition of their presence; 
again a little romp was in order, with proper cautions 
against bothering the driver (a rule they had learned long 
before the trip). New toys were brought out when the 
children were particularly bored. 

At first the back of the car quickly became inundated 
with toys, books, clothes and cracker crumbs. After a while 
we learned; toys that had lost their appeal were put away 
immediately in a bag and kept in the front seat. This way, 
not only was the back kept shipshape, but out of sight the 
toys quickly regained their appeal and aroused sustained 
interest when put back in circulation. 

We stopped often during the day to give the children a 
chance to stretch their legs. This turned out to be one of 
the bonuses of traveling with children. We saw and ©1- 
joyed many things that we wouldn’t have stopped for. 
traveling without the children. Not just so-called places of 
interest for tourists, but, for example, a walk in the dese‘t, 
and in little towns where ordinarily we would have se°n 
only the speed limit signs and stop lights. During the day we 
didn’t try to cover too many miles. But we had a fai:!y 
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DEBBIE’S DOLL amuses her briefly. 
When a toy bored the children, it 
was put away until interest revived. 
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ROADSIDE PICNICS were treats for the children, and saved time and money. 
Hot dogs wrapped in foil and canned foods were heated on car’s manifold. 





























tight schedule and the quicker we made the trip the longer 
we could stay at the other end of the line. So after the chil- 
dren were asleep at night we made up for the day’s stops. 
I did lots of the driving during the day so Clyde could get , 
a few extra hours of sleep, and when I got sleepy after dark OBEYING RULE, children stayed in 

I crawled in the back between Ty and Debbie and the car back seat, where they read, played, slept. In 
rolled until Clyde got sleepy and pulled into a tourist camp the: lapeles thay comld nat eter the drives. 
for the night. 

Most of our meals were picnics. I wish I could send a 
bouquet to whoever started the roadside picnic tables some 
states provide, and a brick bat to those states that haven’t 
done it. The times we built a fire and cooked I lined the 
pans with food foil and saved washing. Picnicking gave the 
children a chance to play out in the open that they wouldn’t 
have had if we had always stopped in restaurants, and it 
saved money as well. We found frozen concentrated fruit 
juices very handy, avoiding the necessity for icing drinks 
and for the use of ice made from unsafe water. 

We had been afraid that the trip would upset the chil- 
dren’s schedule and thought it would take them at least a 
week to recover. Instead the children took it in their stride; 
in fact, all of us enjoyed it so much that we arrived home 
feeling a bit disappointed that we couldn’t just roll on for 
a few more days. This was our first long trip in the car 
with the children. Now that we've tried it we wonder why 
we waited this long. Next year when we take another trip, 
we'll just pile the kids and the luggage in the car and take off. 

—MarJorie CHILDRESS 


















PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES LOWE 


DETECTIVE CONNERNEY QUIZZES HOLDUP SUSPECT IN MORNING LINE-UP. 


BOSTON COP 


HE WORKS HARD, COVERS A TOUGH, CRIME-RIDDEN BEAT 


Frank Connerney, aged 54, is a plainclothesman who works 
out of Station 4 in Boston’s slummy, crime-ridden South 
End. He is also a man who lives with a painful memory: 
One February afternoon eight years ago, he was forced in 


the line of duty to kill the son of a friend. 

A contrite wistfulness suffuses his lean 
Galway features when he speaks of the inci- 
dent. And mention of it comes swiftly, un- 
expectedly, out of a suddenly felt impulse to 
talk about it. 

Connerney, then a uniformed patrolman, 
and Officer Frank Callahan were directing 
traffic on downtown Washington Street that 
afternoon when they heard several shots. 
Patrick Devlin, a 24-year-old Navy veteran 
gone berserk, had just killed two elderly 
pawn-brokers in a holdup. As he dashed 
from the shop and ran frantically through 
the crowds of shoppers, Callahan challenged 


him. Devlin whirled and fired twice, fatally wounding 


Callahan. Connerney gave chase. 


The truck Devlin had commandeered skidded into a pile 


4S 


FRANK CONNERNEY 


of snow. When Connerney arrived, he and Devlin fired 
simultaneously. The younger man’s trigger clicked on a 
dud cartridge and he went down. 

“T went over to him when he was lying on the ground,” 


the detective recalls. “I leaned over and he 
said, ‘I want to shake hands with you. I 
thought this was a funny request. 

“T learned later that he was the son of an 
old school chum of mine—a fine man, too. 
It’s hard to understand. The police from ‘iis 
home town called later and said the kid had 
never hung around with anybody, and that 
he’d never been in any kind of troubie. 
Maybe it was the war and all. He was jist 
out of Navy service in the South Paciiic. 

“I knelt there awhile waiting for the a n- 
bulance and thinking of my own two bovs, 
Tom and Franny, aboard the Lexington. 

After the tragedy, Connerney was awarded 


the Police Department’s Medal of Honor and the special 


Walter Scott Medal for Valor. But the memory of the killing 


still haunts him. 








Connerney cruises the South End, by day, with two 
plainclothes “partners,” John Barry and John Faherty, in 
a black, inconspicuous Chevrolet sedan equipped with two- 
way radio and siren. There are three grades to the rank 
of detective, and Connerney is in the top grade. He draws 
about $4100 a year. 

Station 4 has been called with considerable justice “the 
busiest police station in the world.” Judge Smith of Suf- 
folk County’s Superior Court, quoted recently in The 
Boston Daily Record, explained why: 

“In 25 years I have never come in contact with such 
an appalling situation as exists in Boston’s South End. I 
have never met with more vicious and loathsome people 
than these drug peddlers—and I have come in contact 
with criminals from murderers on down.” 

‘rank Connerney admits that it’s true. “We’ve got about 
2.400 lodging houses in this area, too, and it makes a good 
plece for a hideout, especially for some of the out-of-town 
crowd, We only get in on the cokeys accidentally, though. 
The Narcotics Squad handles most of that stuff. 

“But you’d be surprised at the good people we’ve got 
in here, too—lots of them. I see some of them at the six 
o'clock Mass at St. James every Sunday. They’ve lived 
here peacefully for years—Irish longshoremen, Italian 
fruit peddlers, Jewish tailors—can’t afford to live any- 
where else. Maybe wouldn’t want to.” 

Connerney’s territory includes Tyler Street, the heart of 
Chinatown, where Chinese teen-agers often wave a greet- 
ing to him. This was his beat from 1935 to 1949, when he 
was promoted to detective, and Connerney has great affec- 
tion for the Chinese. He says they mind their own business 
with a passion and settle their big arguments before their 
family associations. Marriage troubles, fights and thefts 
on Tyler Street seldom get as far as the police court, and 
there are few arrests for major crimes. 

The gypsies are another matter. Groups of them often 
move into store-fronts in Division 4. Captain Sliney, Con- 
nerney’s commanding officer, is trying to get rid of them. 
Connerney finds them strange and unpredictable. He tells 
of the day not so long ago when a Boston lady who had 
inherited a large sum of money went to a gypsy fortune 
teller, who told her to put all her money in a neckerchief. 
The lady was told to sleep with the neckerchief under her 
pillow for several nights, and her money, the gypsy as- 
sured her, would magically double. When the lady opened 
the neckerchief after following instructions, it was stuffed 
with shredded newspapers. The fortune teller had pulled a 
sleight-of-hand trick and the money was gone. So was the 
fortune teller.: 

Frank Connerney is a good cop, but he is not by any 
means a “tough” cop. Proof of this is found in his quiet 
respect for the Chinese, which they recognize and recipro- 
cate. It is found in the lack of contempt, the mixture of 
gentleness and persistence with which he questions a 
ragged and injured victim of an assault. His general atti- 
tude toward criminals is compounded of compassion and 
firmness—there is in him nothing of the bully. 

On his rounds he occasionally meets his son, Frank, Jr., 
who patrols a beat out of Station 2. “I didn’t think,” he 
says, “there’d be one of them coming along after me. But 
Franny got out of the service—he was on the Lex, you 
know, with my Tom—and decided to take after the old 
man,” 

The wistfulness returned as he added: “I hope he’ll do 
better than I’ve done.” 
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STARTING ROUNDS, 
Connerney acknowledges 
radio request to check po- 
lice records of car-wash- 
ers in Chinatown garage. 


COFFEE BREAK is shared with “Mayor” Wong 
Jayne (center) on Tyler Street in Boston’s Chinatown. 


IN HUNT for stolen car, Connerney’s partners, 
Barry and Faherty, question local garage attendant. 
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INVESTIGATING A STABBING, Connerney talks to bartender. He later questioned 


a waitress who admitted giving the suspect money, but didn’t know where he went. 











A detective’s day—whatever the mystery sto- 
ries have to say about it—is neither very glam- 
orous nor very exciting. Much of it is slogging, 
boring, routine work. It consists largely of fol- 
lowing leads which often lead nowhere, of ques- 
tioning suspects who either don’t know anything 
or won't tell what they do know, of talking to 
hospitalized accident victims and checking on 
stolen cars. : 
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CONNERNEY CHECKS IN when he sees red light 
flashing atop call box. He is summoned to City Hos- 


+ AR RAT 


pital, arriving as an assault victim is brought in. 
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IN SURGICAL WARD, Connerney gently questions another assault victim whose skull was 
fractured in a South End rooming house. Still in shock, the man can’t remember the circumstances. 
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CONNERNEY VISITS HOSPITAL’S CATHOLIC CHAPEL, THEN RETURNS TO A BORED AFTERNOON IN HIS OFFICE. 
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ON DAY OFF, Connerney rolls the lawn of 
his West Roxbury home while his wife, Mary, 
looks on. Four children still live at home. 


GRANDCHILDREN Karen (left) and 
Eileen romp with Connerney. They and a 
sister are children of his daughter Alice. 





AT DINNER are (clockwise) Connerney, Mary, 20, 
Alice, 24, Joe, 27, Billy, 18, and Mrs. Connerney. 


Eddie, another son, is with the Air Force in Korea. 


In addition to Frank, Jr., Connerney and his wife 
Mary have five other children, three boys and two 
girls. Tom, another son, was killed in an auto acci- 
dent a few years ago. 

On his days off (he is on duty five days a week), 
he will work around the house. Or he may go to see 
his married daughter, Alice, and his three grand- 
children. Faithfully, once a week, he visits Tom’s 
grave, and it is obvious that the son’s death was a 
great sorrow to his father. Linked to this is another 
sorrow—the Devlin shooting—and sometimes, after 
a long silence, Connerney will look up suddenly and 


CONNERNEY VISITS GRAVE of his son Tom, a say, “You know, I really didn’t want to kill that 
Navy combat veteran killed in a postwar auto crash. kid.”—Jor DEvER 
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SHOOTING. 
CONNERNEY SITS BELOW PICTURE OF GI SON AND POLICE AWARD GIVEN HIM AFTER DEVLIN 
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JUBILEE SALUTES... 





JOAN PAUL and 
ELIZABETH SULLIVAN 


BECAUSE .. . less than two years ago, with very little in 
the way of assets besides their own intelligence and a con- 
viction that such a service was needed (they didn’t have $5 
between them), they opened the Paraclete Book Center on 
New York City’s upper East Side. Since then hard work and 
good management have made it one of the few non-sub- 
sidized bookshops which manage to break even solely by 
selling Catholic books. 

Primarily, the Paraclete Book Center exists to serve the 
surrounding community. Its window displays, for example, 
are instructional, using themes like the Mystical Body, the 
Mass, the gifts and fruits of the Holy Spirit, marriage and 
the family. Its lending library is now used regularly by over 
300 people from the neighborhood. Free lectures open to the 
public have been sponsored, and this summer, with the aid 
of a priest, weekly study groups in theology and the liturgy 
are getting under way. The response from local clergy and 
laity has been gratifying. 

Joan Paul and Elizabeth Sullivan are dedicated to making 
their Center the kind of place which a priest described in a 
prayer he offered at the dedication ceremonies: “May those 
who enter these doors in confusion find counsel and the gift 
of understanding. May those who come here in fear find 
fortitude. May those whose minds are shrouded in the dark- 
ness of error find the light of truth. May those who come 
seeking knowledge find here divine wisdom. May those who 
come here for any reason whatsoever find incarnate wit- 
nesses of Jesus Christ.” 
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BODY OF CARDINAL SUHARD lies in state. The mitre on his head symbolizes 
the helmet of salvation. His crosier, or pastoral staff, marks him a shepherd of souls. 


“THE CHURCH TODAY” 


Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard, the late Archbishop of Paris 
who died three years ago, left bchind him two great lega- 
cies: a warm memory in the hearts of his people, whose 
shepherd he had been through the difficult and humiliating 
years when France was occupied by the Nazis, and a group 
of pastoral letters which are of first importance not only 
for French Catholics, but for the universal Church. These 
pastoral letters, along with some of the Cardinal’s own 
retreat notes, have now been brought together by Fides 
Publishers under the title The Church Today—the Collected 
Writings of Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard ($4.75). 

Emmanuel Suhard became Archbishop of Paris in 1940, 
the year of the fall of France. For many patriotic French 
Catholics; he was not outspoken enough in his denunciation 
of the Nazis; only recently was it revealed that during the 
Occupation he protected underground Catholic Action 
movements, helped the publishers of the underground news- 
paper Témoignage Chrétien, and interceded for Jews, 
hostages and deportees. 
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And during the Occupation, the Cardinal made a deci- 
sion that was to have far-reaching effects. He had read a 
report compiled by two of his priests which pointed out the 
seriousness of the progressive de-Christianization of his 
people. To the aging Cardinal it was a great shock, and he 
noted in his spiritual diary: 

“An immense work of the apostolate must be organized 

in Paris . . . instinctively, I am fearful, but the work 

is a work of God. I am but an instrument, and that 
instrument which is saintliest is. best. 

“To be a saint, therefore, must be the unique objec- 

tive. I pray that the Holy Spirit inspire me and espe- 

cially recall to me this precept: I must be a saint in 
order to be a good archbishop of Paris.” 

The report had concluded that the Church was not reach- 
ing great masses of workers in the suburban industrial par- 
ishes of Paris, so the Cardinal released 12 priests from 
regular parish duties, gave them permission to dress in lay- 
man’s clothing and look for jobs as factory workers or 
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plastic bicycle pump or a free 
trip to Oshkosh . . . JUBILEE 
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tradesmen. There, in the midst of the 
people, they began their work: living 
as workers, sharing their hardships, 
they gained new understanding of the 
people’s problems. This was the begin- 
ning of the world-famed Mission of 
Paris. 

The picture of the man which 
emerges between the lines of these let- 
ters and notes is a modern proof that 
God in His concern for His Church 
sends at the right moment the right 
man for the task. Cardinal Suhard was 
no mere theorist, a man preaching 
abstractions to the human beings under 
his care. He showed that he understood 
how hard it is to live a truly Christian 
family life when faced with the great 
difficulty of feeding, housing, clothing 
and educating a large family. He took a 
strong stand for a wage structure ad- 
justed to the number of children a 
worker had; for adequate public hous- 
ing; for legislative and judicial re- 
forms in favor of the family. 

It was typical of Cardinal Suhard’s 
thinking that he urged families, be- 
leagured by the world, not to seek 
escape by cutting themselves off from 
it and seeking to live their individual 
family lives in isolation. He recognized, 
better than many, the necessity for 
family prayer and a deeply-realized 
family spiritual life. At the same time, 
he urged the Catholic families in his 
archdiocese to be apostles, to study 
together in family Catholic Action 
groups the common problems of family 
life—and to work together to solve 
them. 

The heart of this book remains, of 
course, the three major pastoral letters 
which have been published previously 
in this country: “Growth or Decline?”, 
“The Meaning of God” and “Priests 
Among Men”. The first is a profound 
study of the mission of the Church in 
the world today. At the risk of over- 
simplifying the Cardinal’s conclusions, 
the sense of this pastoral may perhaps 
be summed up in this quote: “Go for- 
ward, work at the building of a new 
world. It depends on you whether it 
will be Christian or not. The world will 
belong to those who conquer it first. 
Upon you therefore depends the task 
of securing the Second Spring of the 
Church.” 

“The Meaning of God” gives us a 
much deeper, more dynamic under- 
standing of God and sweeps away a 
great number of false notions about 
Him. 

“Priests Among Men” will give to 
laymen a genuine respect and love for 


their priests; to priests it recalls the 
sacredness and the mystery of their 
mission. 

This book is not one that can be 
picked up and read through quickly. 
It is discussion material, and in many 
ways these pastoral letters rank with 
the papal encyclicals in their power 
to deepen our understanding of the 
world we live in and to fire us for the 
task of bringing Christ into that world. 

—Rosert L. REYNOLps 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


TERESA OF Avita, by Marcelle Auclair 
(Pantheon, $4.95), is a detailed and 
generally absorbing biographical study 
of one of the most formidable women of 
all times. The author, French-born and 
Chilean-bred, is an excellent writer and 
a profound scholar as well. 

Breaking a precedent almost 400 years 
old, Pope Pius XII authorized Mme. 
Auclair to visit the Carmelite cloisters in 
Spain, thus enabling her to follow 
Teresa’s footsteps across the country in 
establishing her Carmelite foundations. 

Mme. Auclair occasionally lapses in- 
to reconstructions of history which some- 
times result in doubtful interpretations, 
but on the whole the book is solidly con- 
structed. Illustrated with excellent pho- 
tographs taken in the Carmels of Spain 
by Yvonne Chevalier. , 


Saints WEstwarpb, by Donald Attwater 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $2.50), is a brief, 
very readable account of Isaac Jogues, 
Rose of Lima, Junipero Serra, Mother 
Philippine Duchesne and the North 
American Martyrs, among others. 

For the most part, the brevity of these 
chronicles keeps them from going be- 
yond the high points in these lives. Those 
who know very little about these saints 
and candidates for sainthood will find 
Saints Westward an interesting evening’s 
reading. The illustrations are by Sister 
Mary of the Compassion. 


Gop’s Wayrarer, by Irina Gorianoff 
(Coward-McCann, $2.50), is the story of a 
pilgrimage from France to Rome on foot 
for the beatification of Pope Pius X. 
Irina Gorianoff, a Russian converted a 


. few years ago to Catholicism, believed 


that to have any spiritual value a pil- 
grimage must be devoid of comfort and 
even safety. The difficulties of obtaining 
rides, protecting herself from the weather 
and finding food and shelter (she car- 
ried no money and her only clothes were 
those she had on) often interfered with 
the peace of mind Mrs. Gorianoff hoped 
the pilgrimage would bring. Yet the re- 
sult was, when the pilgrimage was over, 
she felt that, for a while, she had been 
freed from the bonds of material servi- 
tude. 
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Get the best out of your mind. 


with this different dictating machine! 


Your success depends not just on what’s in your 
mind, but what you get out of your mind. How well you 
communicate! And that’s why the Dictaphone TIME- 
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how easy it is to get the best.out of your mind. 
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markable new Dictabelt. 
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